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PREFACE 

Thanks are due and herein given to the many members 
of the "Bunch" who have contributed so generously to 
these experiences. I have been restricted by my publishers 
to a limited number of pages, so if you do not see your 
contribution you will know that I am still holding it in 
abeyance. ^ 

I will shortly produce another book similar in style to 
**The Advance Agent" and will gladly take advantage of 
what material is left over to embellish the new offering. I 
shall also hail with much gratitude anything of a humorous 
nature you may consider suitable for the theme of the book 
to folIow/^ 

Yours in nonsense land, 

Myles McCarthy. 
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CHAPTER I. 

" A jay brass-band on a one-night stand. 
Suffering Caesar, ain't it cold \" $ 

I WAS "Advance Agent " for " Mumkin*s Magnificent Marvels and 
Munificent Model Monuments to Mankind " when the above slogan first 
; assailed my ears. 

This may have been the title of the show : if it wasn't, it comes near 
'^enough to use as a basis, for the name couldn't possibly have been worse 
than the show itself. 
' , Mumkin wasn't averse to turning a penny, no matter whether honestly 
or not. - In fact I remember onee I invited him into a combination cigar 
and stationery store, and as he wasn't smoking, I felt safe in asking him 
what he would take. I didn't know Mumkins then very well or I should 
have thought twice. 

" What will you have this time? " I asked. 

Mumkins said, " Well, I don't smoke, so if it's all the same to you I'll 
: have SLpenaV,** 

Mumkins didn't hav^ a show any more than a rabbit when he first found 
his " Angel," but that never bothered him. In less than two hours he had 
his company selected, another hour found him with a line of stock print- 
ing ready, and it took fifteen minutes by the watch to convince me that 
he was offering me the, chance of my life in the position of "Advance." 
I took the job — I had to — being on one's uppers is not conducive 
to long and heated argument over details, especially as the work promised 
at least a square meal once a day. This knocked the spots out of loafing 
in saloons and buying a five-cent glass of beer in order to steal two dol- 
lars worth of free hinch while the bartender wasn't looking. You can 
readily understand that the job held allurements for me. I hadn't eaten 
anything substantial for two days, that is, not so you could notice it. 

The " Angel " was a wonderful man, insomuch as he could hold on to 
money in the presence of Mumkins more successfully than any man I ever 
knew. The day came, however, when I was to start out ahead of the show, 
and every man jack in that company " touched " Mr. "Angel" for from 
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4 THE ADVANCE AGENT. 

five to twenty-five dollars each. His face turned from a salmon pink to a 
sea green as his " pile *' dwmdled, and I knew then that Mumkins had 
him " going/* 

I had never been " ahead " of a repertoire show, and it behooved me to 
frame up a set speech to hand to the first local manager I met. I mum- 
bled over a rig-a-ma-role that sounded fine and went over it again and 
again to get it " down *' pat. I settled down comfortably in my seat in 
the smoking compartment of an out-going train, well pleased with the 
look of things generally. It was a " Turkey " show, that went without 
saying and as such, was only good for the holidays, but it was better than 
walking on " Dear Old Broadway " with no soles on my shoes. 

The seat next me was soon occupied by a long, lank, bewhiskered indi- 
vidual, who started the ball a-roliing with : 

"Coin' far?'' ' 

His voice had a pleasant " Come-in-the-water's fine " ring to it. 

" No, only a few hours out, over night, though. What time should we 
m«\ke C , barring accidents? " 

" Early mornin'. (icing to C ?" 

" Yep ! they tell me it's a great clam town." 

" Should say it was a clam town, nothin' but clams^ they eat clams, 
dream about clams, sleep on clams, trade and exchange clams. Clams? 
Why, Lord, man, it's clams, clams and then clams. Nothing in town but 
clams. If they want to say somethin' nice about a feller citizen, they say, 
* He's a clam.* If a feller is a regular cut-up, they say, * Ain't he the 
clam?* If a boy shows promise of intellectual manhood, they say, * He's 
going to make a great clam some day.* Why, neighbor, it's the height of 

every man's ambition in the town of C to be called a clam. It 

sure is a clam town." 

I handed him a cigar. He smelled it along its full length, held it off a 
foot from his face, then deliberately taking a clam shell from his coat 
pocket rubbed the latter along the cigar. Noticing my look of amazement 
he explained by saying : 

" This cigar is a ' two-for-five,' never could bear them, but I kinder take 
off the hoodoo by * claming * it.'* 

" What's the population of C ?'* I asked. 

" 'Bout seventy tons of clams a day, eh? — oh, 'bout seventy hundred." 

" Good show town? " 

" I thought you was a trouper, what troupe is it? " 

This was my oi)portunity to try my maiden speech on the ** Dog ** and 
I launched forth. 

" I represent a manager in the East who has determined to show the 
denizens of the smaller cities a show of such superior quality as to encour- 
age their protection against the cheaper offerings which have flooded the 
country at large so persistently and disastrously. We have become so 
accustomed to productions of a poor caliber, that the time is ripe for a 
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complete change. The company, of which I am proud to ^ay I am a 
part, is, arid I .can say it without fear of contradiction, the most remark- 
ably stupendous aggregation of Broadway stars ever gathered together in 
one body. Artistic merit of so magnificent a galaxy as to provoke un- 
ending enthusiasrn. Five car-loads of scenery. (We really had one drop 
and a small set-house.) Ninety pieces of baggage. A full orchestra of 
fifteen pieces and a parade every morning in which Spaghetti'b Royal Im- 
perial Cornet Band will positively appear. (This band consisted of twelve 
measly ' Dagos ' who joined without knowing one another and I didn't 
know whether they could play without a rehearsal or not.) Once seen, 
this gigantic offering will never be forgotten. Our repertoire is made up 




"BUT I KINDER TAKE OFF THE HOODOO BY ' CLAMING ' IT." 



of standard works, ' East Lynne,* old but ever popular. Then comes 
' Uncle Tom's Cabin '." 

"Got any bloodhounds? '* 

" Five." 

" Great ! I like *em, they're clams ! " 

" ' The Silver King,' ' Ten Nights in a Bar- Room,' * Arabian Nights,' 
' The Phoenix,' ' M'Liss,' < Danites,' ' Col. Sellers,' * Under the Gas-Light,' 
* The Two Orphans,' ' Ticket O' Leave Man,' 'The Black Flag,' ' A Fam- 
ily Affair,' and the laughing sensation of the age, * A Scrap of Paper '. 
There are others, but time admits of but few as an illustration. Now then, 
we make a feature of our Monday evening and opening performance. 
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Every lady accompanied by a gentleman holding a paid ticket is admitted 
free / absolutely /r^^ / Saturday afternoon, we make a special price for 
the ladies and children. School tickets will be distributed broadcast. 
Saturday night we call your attention to the prizes which have been on 
exhibition all week in a prominent store window. Hold your coupons, 
that*s all we ask, hold your coupons. Every ticket has a coupon, hold it 
until Saturday night The numbers corresponding with those on your 
coupon will be placed in a hat and drawn in full view of the audience. 
Those holding the lucky numbers will be presented with one or more of 
the costliest souvenirs ever offered to an intelligent public. Remember 
the date, this enormous show only appears once a season in your city. 
Do not miss this golden opportunity. Lively shows for Ladies and Laddies 
at live and let live prices. Ten, t>venty and thirty cents, no more, no less. 
Matinees ten cents all over the house, first come, first served." 

I sat back out of breath but thoroughly satisfied that I had made an im- 
pression. I hadn't remembered half of all I wanted to say. The old 
gentleman seemed lost in a reverie of intense delight; this was "Nuts '* 
to me and I prepared to begin again with what I had left out I had 
only just started withv " A conglomeration of such " when he inter- 
rupted with 

" My land o' Goshen ! but how you kin lie." 

" Lie? how about that clam story you stole from Mark Twain?" 

"Oh! that's all right, his story was about Bermuda Onions, I switched 
it to clams. I want to be original. But you ! why, say, you've been using 
the same old junk talk I've heard every advance agent get off ever since I 
been livin' in C , an' that's about forty years." 
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CHAPTER 11.^ 

It was towards morning, when the train stopped with a jerlc, throwijig 
some of us out of our seats and awakening all of us as fully as a douche of 
ice-cold water thrown in our faces. Looking from the window, I saw 
that we were suspended high in the air with apparently no support. The 
morning sun was trying with might and main to pierce the hills away off 
to the right, giving just enough light to see objects indistinctly. 

" Reckon we're on th' oV trestle," vouchsafed my companion. I 
ventured to remark that we were rather high up in the air for a stopping 
place, whether temporary or otherwise. 

This led tp conjectures as to the possible number of lives lost yearly in 
building bridges and sp^ns, and I suggested that probably this very trestle 
had given ita quota to the already long list'of deaths. 

" Yas," he replied, " it's given its share." 

I supposed that in the darkness, people fell from the awful height more 
than once. 

" No, sirree \ Only once, once is generally enough for any of *em. You 
see it's nigh to two thousand feet before they land."v 

" How many do you think have been lost here ? " I inquired. 

" None." 

" None ? " 

" Nope ! chap fell down there three weeks ago, but they /oun^ his body 
^o days after. No, sir ! no one's ever been /os^ here. We always find 
'em." 

Our position, high up on the trestle, made me think of the quotation, 
* Patience on a monument smiling at grief,' and I gave voice to my 
thoughts. — ^ 

A man down at the lower end of the car wanted to know if I " Meant 
the kind of patients a doctor did business with ? " 

My seat companion objected. (He proved later to have some stand- 
ing in the town of C , as Mr. M , the owner of the largest hotel 

there.) He said he was " sure I meant another kind of patient, because I 
couldn't possibly mean doctor's patients." ; 

The stranger wanted to know " For what reason? " 

" Well," said M y " they don't put doctor's patients on monuments, 

they put them underneath the monuments." 

" We'll all wish we'd taken sleepers if we stay here much longer," said 
some one. 
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" Well," I ventured to remark, " some people do sleep in Pullman cars, 
anybody with ears will vouch for that. Jnninny, you can hear^tm sleep. 
Especially the fellow with the nose whistle, you know, sounds like he's 
calling a dog from across the street.*' 

** Yeh, I've heard that feller more than once," said M-^ , " but I 

generally wake him up. Just whistle a bar or two of some popular 
melody and honestly that pest's nose stops to listen to the music. FacC^ 

"That's so," said another? "I've tried it. Funny, ain't it? Smile and 
the world smiles with you, sleep comes and mayhap you snore, but you 
snore alone." 

He fell into a reminiscent mood and continued : 

" Ever notice how hot it gets in one of those cuss wagons ? All right 
enough for * India's Coral Strand,' but not for comfort. It's so hot that 
you can't stay in one position for fear of having one of your sides done 
while you leave the other side rare. You call the porter, at least you push 
the button and you keep pushing and pushing until you raise a watt on 
the end of your finger. At last he answers by drawing aside the curtains 
of your berth. His baleful glare makes you tremble and he adds insult to 
injury by asking in his gentlest tones. 

" ' Did you ring, Sah ? ' 

" You inform him that you didxvag, but you do no/ tell him that you have 

been ringing for an indefinite period and you want to know why in , 

but you don't finish, something in his manner bids you cease. 

" ' What kin I do fer you, sah ? ' 

IV/iat can he do for you ? he knows ^ and your sarcasm would be wasted. 
"Don't you think this car is too warm ? " 

" * Yes, sir ; do the very best I kin, sah.' And he goes away. 

"The next moment the top, bottom and sides of the car have been 
removed, cold air rushes in from all points of the compass, you long for a 
glass of ice^water to keep your inwards warm. You don't dare to ring 
again. If the car was warm before, it is frigid now. Well — you must un- 
dress or your clothes will be a sight in the morning, so you — stand on 
your head and try to remove one leg of your trousers while the other is 
stuck in the hammock strung between the windows. One leg — ah ! it is 
coming off and you are in a sweat of apprehension as to the possible result 
• — now, the kdy in the next section calls the porter and tells him that the 
man in upper three is * swearing dreadfully.' I wonder if that woman 
expects a man in an upper section to remove his hardest ' get-off-able ' 
belongings without saying something. He can't, it isn't human nature.— 
All right, one leg stays undressed and the other — Oh ! what's the use? 
Now then, where the dickens is that blanket ? oh ! yes, here it is. And 
it's the size and consistency of a buckwheat cake and rests about as well 
on the stomach. It is amply large for a man three feet six, but for a man 
six feet three, it leaves much to be desired. You are between two minds 
whether to pull it up and freeze your feet or to pull it down and die of 
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pneumonia. At some period of the night you fall into a slumber replete 
with dreams of hair-breadth escapes, falls over cliffs, etc You are 
awakened suddenly with ' Firscawferbrekfasinthdinincar.' That porter is 
making up all the other berths at one and the same t^me, taking particular 
care to work in your immediate neighborhood. He seems to prefer those 
berths near you to any others in the car and in doing so he makes all the 
unnecessary noise he possibly can* He jabs the section divider in and 
yanks It out, jabs it in again with renewed violence. Silence 1 ah ! just 
one little cat nap—- no, he's been waiting for this and knows just when to 
gauge your desire. He is now in his glory and bang goes the divider and 
bing goes the one at your feet. R-r-r-rap sings the upper berth opposite. 
You look out at him with your face ' puckered up in a demoniacd frown 
and he sees it," and he grins while asking you if you had a good night's 
rest. What can you say ? every one else is up and dressed and you 
sham^acedly duck back behind the curtains, then realizing that you must 
get up, you • teach down for your shoes whtch the dusky potentate has 
cleaned and artfully concealed. Where the devil are those shoes f You 
find them eventually, they are under number eleven, hidden behind some 
apple parings, banana skins, a bag of golf-sticks, a band-box and a dress- 
suit case. Pullman sleepers ? nay ! nay Pauline, when I want to take a 
sleeper again, I won't Til buy a fifty cent cot, hire a back- yard some- 
where, employ a couple of men to throw rocks at the cot, whistle, shout 
' choo, choo " and ring a dinner bell. It won't cost me any more than I 
gave that porta: for swiping me with his whisp broom." 
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CHAPTER III. 

We reached the town of C about five hours late, but th^ in- 
habitants seemed to think this was splendid, so I " Sawed-woodi" 

Clams everywhere. I neyer remembered seeing so many clams in ^.U 
my life beffore. The express office (and baggage-^.room) was built upon a 
pretty mound of clam shells with the doorway and shelving decc^^ated in « 
sort of stucco of clams. As I approached the baggage-room I \^as 
accosted by as tattered a specimen of the ' Genus tramp * as I have ever 
gazed upon. ■ It was a ' touch * this I felt instinctively. I • can smell a 

* Borrow ' a mile off. 

" Say, Beau, ' mit ' me a couple er ^ ducats.' I been ' holdin * down 

* blinds ' fer over er week now.'* 

This was his introduction to me and meant that he wanted some money, 
that he had been travelling upon freight cars for some time. 

I called him " Bowery " from then on and he lived up to the title. He 
clung to me as does a mongrel yellow dog to a nigger. I asked him what 
he had been doing for a living, he replied in his peculiar vernacular as 
follows : 

" Th' las' job I held down was wid der bucket brigade ahead of the 
Forepaugh and Sells show, but I got me * snoot ' full er ' sassy-oil ' an' 
they * canned ' me." 

This came in handy for I knew little about bill-posting and from his 
tale I knew that if he spoke the truth, he was fully capable of taking care 
of that part of the work. He directed me to the Op'ry house in. this 
wise : 

** Firs' toin ter der lef," and he went with me. 

I found the manager in his office and went to work with more courage 
than experience. He was one of those big iron-jawed men with a voice 
like a wild bull. 

" Is this Mr. S ? " I asked. 

" Sure thing, son," he answered, "what's wrong ? " 

" Come now, let's get together and rustle this thing off the boards. I 
got to make another town to-day, we are playing you at a fearful sacrifice 
and- " 

He put up his big fat hand humorously and bellowed at me. 

" No good wasting all that good talk on me, my friend. I have been 
ahead of more shows than you got fingers and toes. Just a question or 
two an' then we'll know where we stand. I know you got er dandy spiel 
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the next town, he's a greenhorn, 
soon get down to rock bottom." 
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ter hand me, but save it for the fellow in 
Now then, come into th' office and we'll 

Mr. unfolded several sheets of 

paper and handed me one of them, bid- 
ding me read it. 

I read with mingled feelings the first 
advertisement here presented : 

" How does that strike you as an ad- 
vertisement for your show? " 

" Just exactly right," I informed him. 

" Well, read this one and tell me which 
you like best of the two." 

I scanned the second one, it suggested 
all sorts of possibilities and yet I was at 
sea, I could not catch his drift. This 
was it : 

" Now then, they're both good, which 
one looks strongest to you? " 

I sat back a moment and thought, he 
leaned back in his chair and grinned. 
" Say 1 " I blurted out, " what kind of a 
game is this you are playing? " 

" 'Tain't no game and you don't want ter go and get hot under the 
collar, it's simply my way er doin' business. Them's stock advertise- 
ments, my patrons look fer either 
one or t'other ov them adv's. 
They prepare themselves accord- 
in'. I know it looks Ifinder strange 
ter yer." 

" It certainly does." ™ , 

" Wall, I'll try an' explain. You 
see my customers trust me ter tell 
'em th' truth. I can't go 'round 
an' tell *em one by one what kind 
er show's comin', an' these two 
adv's do€s tell 'em. Sort er secret 
code." 

" Well, this /> a first class show." 

"Aw, no 'tain't, now there, 
don't git riled. This is your 
openin' town." 

" Why we've played- 
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*' Yer ain't played nowheres as 
yit." 

His features took on a most pained expression. " What's th' good er 
lyin'? 'specially when yer Jcin git more out 'en this town by tellin' th' truth ! " 
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What do you want me to say? 

** I don't want yer ter say nothln*, only don't take th' trouble ter fool 
ycr Uncle Dudley, 'cause he knows. This yere town has been th* dog fer 
too many troupes not to know stock paper when it comes along. Why 
every sheet ov printing yer carry is ' crossed- lined ' and the name ov the 
original owner pasted over and covered up with the name ov yer own 
show." 

" But why not go it ' whole hog or none/ boom it in the papers and we'll 
get the money?" 

" Nothin' doin*, send yer troupe along an' I'll play yer, but I won't lie 
to my customers." 

I saw that I couldn't budge him, but resolved to get the best I could 
under existing circumstances, so I asked him which one of the two stock 
adv's A^ preferred? 

" Hike th' Laughter and Tears:' 

I didn't and I told him sa ' I rather thought the *' Direct from New 
York, after forty weeks' run,'' was the best 

"That's 'cause yer ain't sensed it yit, I'm tryin' ter give yer th' best 
end er th' thing an' yer can't see it. 'Laughter an' Tears' is er tip ter 
my people that I guess th' show's all right. Forty weeks, they know to 
be er lie. An' * Fer Thuikers * tells 'em thet they come er their own 
risk." 

" Well then, what do you do when \he show is really a well-known one 
and a real hit?" 

"I put er underline right underneath the theatre adv. like it was 
separate and had nothin' ter do with the show at all." 

" What kind of an adv. ? " 

" Lively clam bake at th' Point ter nights' 

There it was again. " Clams," I realized the futility of butting mjr 
head against a stone wall. " Let's get a drink/' I murmured. 

Bowery refused to join us under the plea that — 

" Nix ; ' beau,' I got me ' lid ' full ov ' wisdom-juice.' " 
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CHAPTER IV. 

I SAW g^olden horse-shoe hanging frem one of the chandeliers and 
asked my companion about it. It was just an ordinary horse-shoe and 
yet it held my attention. 

" Full ler nails, yer notice ? " 

" Yes." 

"Er troupe came through here last year. Looked like luck an' it W|^s 
bitter enemies. First thing th' leadin' man said whei^ he came inter the 
lobby, was — " There is one overpowerin' hoodoo on th' hull crowd in //us 
company. Salaries behind fer mor'n three weeks, everybody blue as th' 
end ov an old soafc^ nose." " Gee ! but they had a darn poor house th' 
fiTst show, my fault, I reckon, I put ' /^er Thinkers ' in th' paper. After th' 
matinee, I wus lookin' acrost th' street, when I saw th' leadin' man rush 
like er wild Indian from th' opposite side, reachin' th' middle ov th' street, 
he stopped and picked up er horse- shoe. Waving it in th' air, he danced 
erbout like er crazy loon. Nex' thing I knowed, he wus in th' lobby 
askin' fer er hammer. Wanted ter nail it over his dressin' room door. I 
told him th' property-man had hammer ^n' nails back on th' stage an' he 
made a dive fer th' back ov th' house like all possessed. 

" * I got er horse-shoe, he yeltfed. ' Er horse's shoe / Wow ! th' 
hoodoo is killed an' dejiid an' buried ! Gi' me er hammer.' 

" I followed him back ter watch th' fun. I caught him just hammerin' 
away like he'd 'got to keteh er train, he was banging at thet 1 orse-shoe an 
stood on a wabbly chair just outside his dressin' room door. Guess his 
hand slipped fer he mashed his thumb nail about th' fifth whack, took 
some time fer him ter git over his swearin' streak an' he could swear some. 

" ' Never mind, I'll nail it up there if I bust every finger on every hand 
I got.' 

" He certainly was the most nervous man I ever saw. He sagged about 
this way an' that on th' chair until th* chair give away an' down he come. 
He struck th' floor an' that shoe hit him on th' head, raising er lump as 
big as er potato. Th' property man picked up th' actor an' th' shoe, an' 
lookin' at th* shoe, he said, "Why ! there ain't no nails in it ! " 

" Now thet leadin'-man wus sore in head an' body. He wus disgusted 
before, an' when th' property man spoke erbout no nails, it drove him 
nigh crazy. 'What's nails got ter do with it? ' he asked. 

** * No good 'less there's nails in it,' answered th' property man. A few 
ov th' comp'ny kem in erbout this time an' they all started ter tell th' 
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leadip' man som'thin* erbout horse-shoes. One ov *em suggests that he 
tie cr rabbit's foot ter it, another thinks it er good idee ter twist its tail. 
Th* leadin' man ain't openin' his trap, jes' thinkin', n' then th' property 
man says, * might jes' ez well throw it erway without it's got nails in it.' 

" * Sure er that ? ' says th' leadin' man. 

"Cert.* 

" ' Then it's no good.' An' th* leadin' man threw it away from him. It 
sailed to th' stage door, jes' as th' leadin' man's wife was comin' in. It 
hit her plump where she lives an' in er secon' she wuz down on th' floor 
yellin' like blue blazes. When th' noise had all died down, th' leadin' 
man wuz holdin' his wife on one arm an' the shoe in th' other hand an' 
wuz sayin* " Ef it on'y had nails in it.' " 

" Th' property man told him thet there * must be seven nails anyway, 'an' 
th* leadin' man says, * Can't we go an* buy some an* stick 'em in? ' 

" * Naw ! got ter. be in when yer find it first ! ' So th* leadin' man took 
th' shoe an' laid it carefully away behind his trunk in his dressin' room. 
I fergot all erbout the darned thing, but after th' performance that night, I 
wuz sittin' ' in front ' wonderin' how thet show wuz goin' ter git out er 
town. Et wuz er mighty ' Punk ' troupe an' couldn't draw a cent. I wuz 
sittin' there an' first thin' I knowed, a voice Hem out' en th' dark an' nigh 
skeared me out'en my seven senses. It said : 

" * I know I'm askin' a great deal, but kin you find it in yer heart ter 
len* me three dollars ? * 

. " It wuz th' owner ov the horse-shoe. 'What's the trouble?* I asked. 

" * I feel like that horse-shoe is goin* to cause me tnilimited trouble.* 

" Seems th' juvenile man ov th' company didn't know any thin' erbout th' 
accidents ov th'mornin' an' findin' th' Horse-shoe behind th' leadin' man's 
trunk, took it up to th' hotel an' with a smile ov satisfaction on his face, 
presented th' shoe to th' leadin' man. 

" * He brought that damn thing ter me an' after he left, I threw it out'n 
th' winder. Then I heard er loud yelp an' I knowed I'd hit somebody's 
dog, few minutes after that I was called down ter th' hotel office ter meet 
th' owner ov th' dog, he was er bigger man than me, an' when he asked 
me three dollars fer the price ov th' dog, I made up my mind to come 
and see you erbout it.' I asked him where the shoe was now. ' 

** ' I left it,' he said, * on the doorstep of th' hotel, it might take pity 
on me an' go away. I don't like it, I never did like horse-shoes. I 
wouldn't have it in my keeping again for worlds, I'll never accuse it to its 
face of any wrongdoing, but it must not cross my palh again.' He. sat 
there glum as anythin' then a sigh kem out'n his face an' he groaned : 
* Ef it on'y hed nails in it.' 

"Er flash er lightning almost blinded us fer er second an' then came one 
er them sudden storms. It rained 'cats an' dogs ' fer er spell an* we.tuk 
our chairs inter the lobby an' sat there and smoked quietly. In a leetle 
while, I heard er tapping on th' front glass an' in kem er young boy, 
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drippin' wet an* holdin' his hands behind him. ' What is it, son ? ' I 
asked him. 

"'Is Mr.^X. here !' 

I heard er ghostly groan from th' chair th* leadin' man was sittin* on an* 
then a voice full^er reproach said, 

» " I'm X, you've brought soaiethin* fer me an' I don't want it. I'm 
ter pay yer er, quarter fer bringin' it an* I know what it is an' I don't 
want it, 1 don't want it ! Take it away.' 

I saw the scared look on the lad's face as he backed away inter er 
streak ov light from one ov th* street lamps. 







"AN* here's er horseshoe THAT SOME ONE SAID BELONGED TER 

YOU *' 



" ' Wait,^ I said. ' What yer got behind yer, sonny? * 

"'Aw ! I — I — er — Th' man said ter bring it ter Mr. X an' he'd gi* me 
er quarter fer fetchin* it an' ." 

' ' Th' leadin' man jumped up Hke he was shot an* screamed to th* top ov 
his bent. 

" * Yer get yer quarter an* yer get another quarter too, ^utl have no use 
ffer what yer have brought. There's er curse on it, here." An* he handed 
the kid er half dollar. There, take this money, now go an' throw that 
hellish thing in th' river. Lx)ok eround first an' if yer see er dog nearby, 
be sure an' throw what yer got in another direction. DonU hit the dog / 
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dogs cost three dollars around here. Now go, go ter the river an' may th' 
Lord have mercy on yer soul.* 

" Thet kid made one jump an' was on his way ter th' river in er jiffy. 
We set there er while, but, th* storm got wors'n '^tead er better an' we 
decided thet it was on'y er short run ter th' leadin' man's hotel, we could 
make it without gettin' too wet. So I closed up shop an* we made er 
dash fer it. Th* rain seemed like it hed been waitin* fer jus* such er fool 
move an* it came down in torrents. By th' time we got ter th' hotel we 
got drenched ter th' skin. Th' clerk looked up kinder surprised an' asked 
' Ef th' boy hadn't brought it ? ' 

" ' Brought what?* asked th' leadin' man. 

" ' Why, your umbrella, I told him you'd give him er quarter if he'd 
hurry. He'd ^ught te been there an' back by now. An' here's er horse- 
shoe that some one said belonged ter you " 

'* But th' leadin' man had fainted, he jes' simply bent double an' leaked 
an* melted ter the floor. When he kem to, he said, faint and weak like, 
« Ef it only had nails in it ! ' " 

Mr. Manager paused. 

"How did it come here, in the bar? " I questioned. 

" Th' property man found it an' had it gilded, then th' boss ov this 
saloon put some nails in it an' he's prospered ever since." ' 

* We found * Bowery ' waiting patiently for us. " Got a couple under y' 
belt?" 

We laughed and asked him why he hadn't joined us? 

"Naw ! youse kin git a gait on if you'se wants ter, I ain't makin' no 
holler. But I can't stand it meself, it licks me too easy." 

I finished up with Mr. S. and as 1 was starting for my hotel, I called 
back, " I hope you'll think well enough of our show to put in * Clam bake 
at the Point: " 

" Hope so, sonny ! " he shouted back. 
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CHAPTER V. 

" Bowery " found a room while I looked up Mr. M , my companion 

of the train. I knew I could trust 'Bowery.* Why? well, I could no more 
explain why ! than fly, but trust him I did. I made up my mind that I 
could use him for a number of small things, such as * Sniping ' (pasting 
small bills on barrels and box6s). It wouldn't c^st the show much and 
might do a lot of good. 

It may seem pecuHar to the uninitiated, that "Bowery" found in me 
such an easy thing. But when one has been through the mill and found 
the world unresponsive to anything but dollars, one will understand. I 
had had mine and had it rubbed in good and hard. I was sorry for 
" Bowery." Sunshine an 'lasses won't give a fellow much chance to un- 
derstand the misfortunes of others. It's got to be rain and knocks actually 
met with and then some more. 

I knew what had brought " Bowery " down and I also knew that I wasn't 
* such a much myself.' A cheap advance agent for a cheap "Rep." show. 
I wasn't flying so very high. 

Mr. M — 's rates were a little too steep for me, as I discovered at the 
desk. He hailed me at the door as I was leaving. 
. "Coming back for' tea? " " 

" I don't know," I answered, "lots to do before night and tea time." 

*' Come back here,?' he called sharply. 

I sauntered back a little nonplussed. His next question was typical of 
the man. 

"Honest now, what kind of a show is this you are travelling for? " 

I gave him ' eye for eye ' and taking the " bull by the horns " told him 
that I really didn't have any more knowledge of it than he did himself. I 
even went further and informed him that it was a " snap-up " job. That I 
had grabbed"^ because here I hesitated. 

" Because you were almost ' down ' and ' out ' eh? " 

" That's about the size of it. Yes." 

" Sit over here with me and tell me all about it." 
, Accordingly, T followed him to a row of padded chairs which stood side 
by side facing the front windows. Seating ourselves we looked out in medi- 
tation at the few persons who were passing and then I went into a short 
history of my career ^s an advance agent ; blending fact with fancy and on 
the whole, making out a neat little story. The point which appeared to 
hold his interest dealt with an experience I had once in the compartment 
of -aij English passenger car. This story actually happened to a well-known 
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writer and likewise to myself. It was a case of a single occupant having 
to submit to the entrance of a beautiful woman to the same compartment. 
The train had started and man-like I was trying to make a pleasant im- 
pression on my travelling companion. I was getting along nicely, when 
she suddenly drew away from me and demanded the immediate gift of 
fifty sovereigns. I told her that I would willingly let her have all 1 had, 
but my sole belongings, if repurchased at twice the amount I had paid for 
them, would not total up one half that sum. 

" Nevertheless," she said, " I want fifty sovereigns and at once. If you 
do not hand them over, I shall have you arrested at the next stop for 
assault." 

*< For assault? " I cried. " Why, madam, I haven* t even laid a finger on 
you." 

" If you do not hand over that money at once, I shall not only have you 
taken up at the next stop, but my husband will thrash you within an inch 
of your life." 

I became indignant at this and was about to make a nasty reply when I 
happened to look at my cigar. (This was in a smoking compartment.) 
"Madam," I said, " you knew this was for smokers when you entered and yet 
you forced your way in. Your purpose was blackmail, that is quite evident. 
Very well, then, I shall have no more to say until we reach the next sta- 
tion. (My cigar had given me an idea.) I sat back and paid no further 
attention to her. She flew to the opposite end of the compartment and 
removing her hat, she allowed her rich glossy hair to fall about her shoul- 
ders, tearing her dress in places about the breast, she threw herself list- 
lessly back against the cushions of the seat and forced the tears to her 
eyes. 

Meanwhile, I puffed away carefully at my cigar and when we reached 
the platform of the next station, I awaited developments. 

We had hardly stopped when she uttered a loud scream and beat fran- 
tically at the sides of the car. " Help ! Help ! " she cried. 

In a moment the compartment was crowded. The woman pointed to 
me and with real tears in her eyes moaned, " That man assaulted me." 

" Lynch him," shouted some one and they started for me. I stood up 
and asked them to please look at the ashes on my cigar, which had grown 
to a size of two inches. 

The men in the crowd started to laugh and so did one or two women. 
When the connection between the size of the ash and the assault was made 
plain to them, an officer said, " Will you make a complaint against this- 
woman ? " 

I answered " No, what's the use, she has already done herself more 
harm than she did me." 

** Cigar helped some that time, didn't it?" said M . 

" You bet it did," I replied. **I might have had a tough time of it other- 
wise." 
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" How comes it that you happen to find it necessary to troupe with a 
show of unknown quantity and possibly no quality? " 

"Just as I explained at first. *Down and out,' travelling around the 
world and living up to that wonderful old maxim ' A rolling stone gathers 
no moss.' " 

. " Well, a setting hen never gets fat either," he rejoined. " I don't 
believe I'd worry 'till 1 was under the wire." 

" You mean the show is liable to turn out all right? " 
" Yes, you can't always tell from where you sit just how your picture will 
look after the photographer takes a shot at you. This show business is a 
guess ail around anyway. Never can tell where you're at. Reminds me of 
a pair of twins I knew once. One was named Mike and the other John. 
Mike had as nice a set of teeth as you'd ever looked at, but John hadn't 
any. Only way to tell them apart, was to stick your finger in John's 
mouth. If he bit you it was Mike. The show business is a funny thing, 
the longer you're in it the less you know about it. I remember, once 'pon 
a time we gave an. amateur performance. A lot , of the town boys got 
together and 1 tell you we had a packed house the first night. The thing 
was to play all week." 

" And yon made some money that week ? " 
"No, we didn't; only played one night." 

That's strange. Why didn't you keep it up all week after such a success 
the first night ? " 

" Nope, we had a packed house the first night because we went around 
and sold tickets to all oi^r friends." 
"Well?" 

" Well, after the first performance, we didn't have any more friends." 
"Oh! I see." 

He sat rumin^tifig for a few minutes, then shaking his head as if to 
emphasize himself more forcibly, he chuckled. " Gee ! but that was a 
rotten show." 

The clerk called him to the desk at this juncture and I saw him ap- 
proached by an individual who had apparently ' taken more than he could 

carry.* This latter was trying to induce * M ' to do something evidently 

much against his wish. I saw him shake his head vigorously in the 
negative two or three times and then deliberately turn his back to 
him. 

" He*s drunk as a 'boiled owl,' " he explained to me as he lesumed his 
seat. " Wants the loan of five dollars. I told him that the five dollars I 
usually kept for loaning out purposes was already out and that there were 
five applications in for it already when it came back. No use giving hiro 
five obllars, he wouldn't remember borrowing it and I'd never see it 
again. Give him all he wants when he's sober. Look at him." And 
t M — ^' pointed disgustedly towards the * Soak ' who was sorrowfully 
wagging his head as if in deep doubt. 
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" Guess he can't see the point yetj too much for him in his present 
state." 

The would-be borrower staggered towards our seats and with a cunning 
leer spread over his inflamed countenance, inquired, 

" Shay ! how many'sh wain'n t' borrow'sh five? ' 

" Five people waiting on the list to borrow that five." 

" Shay ! I'll gee two doll' bill'sh vou put my name 'sh top er lish." 

" All right." 

Gravely tligging up two one-dollar bills, he, with drunken dignity passed 
them over to • M '. " Firsh name on lisht, now do' forget? " 




"NO NEED TER PERTEND THEF YER DON't WANT TER HEAR IT." 



Walking over to the nearest cuspidor, he dusted it carefully with his 
coat tail and as carefully sat down on it. 

" Gonna wait '11 nummer one man comes fer five doll' bill an' contest 
th' ownership." And with this threat he fell asleep. More guests entered 

and sat near us. One of them sat close to Mr. * M '. He slapped 

his knee and watched the landlord out of the tail of his eye, the latter 
paid no attention to him. He haw-hawed and slapped his leg and haw- 
hawed again. ■*■ 

" No need ter pertend thet yer don't want ter hear it, 'cause I know 
yer do^ best thing I've heard in some time." 

'' Well, spit it out," said * ]\I .' 
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" Want ter heer it ? " This to me. 

"Yes," I replied, " something good, eh? " 

" Best thing in these yere parts." 

" All right, let's have it." 

" Aw shucks I I don't believe yer want ter heer it? " 

< M ' shrugged his shoulders and whispered to me loud enough for 

the tale-teller to hear* " He hasn't anything to tell, it's only a bluff." 

" He ain' hey? wall yer kin bet yer bottom butes I have, ^' 

" Well then, tell it and let's have peace." 

The other grinned at ' M -' and I could not help but notice the 

wrinkles^n that shrewd old chubby face. He was one of those short squat 
figures and his features bore that round moon-face expression suggesting 

simplicity or abnormal wit. Egged on by both ' M ' and myself, he 

recited this verse. 

" You ask me how many times I think of you in a day ? 
I answer once and only once, I mean just what I say ; 
You look Surprised and somewhat grieved, now listen to my rhyme. 
How can one do more than once, what one does all the time ? " 

" Thet 's poetry an' my gal gev it ter me last night an' I 'jjiembered it." 

** She must of thought a heap of that feller," offered ' M '. 

" Yer'Jis bet she did. Thought of him all th' time." 

«* All the time ? " asked ' M '. Didn't she ever sleep? " 

The little fellow , sprang to his feet, his lips twitching with rage and 
shaking his fist at his tormentor, he shrieked — 

** Thar yer go agin, alius spoiling everthin' I git off. Kin I tell er story ? 
Or sing er song er joke, w'out you're makin' er laughin'-stock out en me? " 

He sputtered for a moment or two and then subsided. 

Mr. ' M * told me to wait until the next train had arrived and if 

there was not an over abundance of trade, he would *• fix " me up for the 
night at a special rate. 

" May have to wait for some time, though," he warned me. " The 
trains here have a bad habit of getting in long after schedule time. Can't 
depend X)n them at all. A fellow once asked me, ' Why the trains coming 
in bere, made so many stops? ' I told him that probably they were out so 
late nights, that the thirst was too much for them next day and they 
wasted a lot of time stopping for water. He came back with, * Why di(hi't 
the railroad officials give them their choice of drinks next day according 
to what they'd had the night before? Sort of 'hair of the dog that bit 
them, same as *a man? ' I said that I guessed some of them did get whiskey 
they were so uncertain, but he went me one better by swearing that, 
judging the time they usually made, somebody fed them on sloe gin.' " 

The train was not over an hour late and this so surprised the citizens 

of * C ', that they were all down in a body at the depot to give it 

three rousing cheers. 
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CHAPTER VL 

Few passengers alighted, but among the few was a grumpy old, grizzled 

faced codger who made it a practice to stop at M 's hotel season 

after season. He had been coming so often that he got to consider the 
hostelry as being his especial property including every attendant and maid. 
He was said to have risen from newsboy, to street car conductor and. 
thence to countless thousands which careful nursing and pinching soon 
grew into fabulous wealth. 

He kicked continually, he bragged so about his self-making and the 
* Time when I was a boy,* that his expressions, grouchy as they were, 
had rapidly become standard jokes. 

No sooner had the page taken his valise than he growled about the 
pen, and the scarcity of space at the bottom of the register for his name. 

"Rotten management.'' He blurted out. "Get rich schemes to rob 
travellers." 

He fumbled with the pen, glared about him and throwing it down with 
a violent jerk, refused to sign un1;il he had seen his apartments. Now as 
he had had the same apartments allowed him from year to year without 
a single change, this hardly seemed fair. However, they conducted him 
to his suite. On the way up in -the elevator, he suddenly changed his 
mind again, " Never mind about me, I am always the one to suffer, I can 
stand this treatment." And the elevator brought him to the office floor 
again. 

" All right about my rooms, this time, but it won't happen again, I 
didn't get my money robbing people. I got mine by saving car fares." 

To which * M ' replied with his blandest smile. " Ah ! yes, we 

agree with you about the car fares, but, you must remember, conductors 
couldn't do that sort of thing now-a-days, they'd be caught either by the 
ringing up system or the ' Spotters.' " 

He looked up suspiciously, but immediately forgot to get in touch with 
< M 's ' point, he was too busy ' roasting.' 

" I hate this town and its everlasting smell of clams, clams. Why ! 
would you believe it ? On my way up here from the station, I placed my 
bag on the walk in order to rest my arm, two boys were playing ball and 
using an unopened clam for the ball. I stooped down to pick up my 
bag, when one of those young devils deliberately threw that clam at me I 
had I not been bending over, that clam would have struck me on the 
head and, who knows ? might have killed me." 
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" Yes," agreed " mine host," " had you been an upright man, you might 
be a dead one, 'now.*" • 

Growler showed symptoms of * almost * understanding, but * M ' 

saw the light of dawning intelligence at the same tune, so hastened to 
avert the threatened storm. 

" And how is your cold getting on? " 

" Cold? " he positively sneered as he asked the question. " Cold ? do 
you have the nerv^e to stand there and ask me how my coM is getting on, 
after the manner in which you tried to kill me with that medicine you 
guaranteed to cure me with? " 

Mr. ' M ' assured him with tears in his voice, that he was so sorry, 

for those pills had cured every case of cold for miles around, the natives 
swore by them and what was more, he didn't believe old * Growler ' took 
them Recording to directions." 4 

" Didn't I ? well, I swallowed the whole box." 

"The whole box?" 

" That's what I said, I swallowed the whole box." 

« Well then," said ' M ' " The lid must have been on too tight." 

He laughed a sickly, caq^ly* laugh and ambled towards the writing-room. 

" Have a good cigar on me," called *M ' after him. 

** Tobacco? Ugh ! It makes a man short-winded, idiotic, paralytic and 
grouchy, I can inform you of that as a fact from my own experience." 

He had no sooner entered the room set aside for writing, than a most 
unearthly yell, followed by angry murmurs emanated from that quarter. 
Louder and louder the noise became and everybody rushed to the spot. 
Old " Growler " was holding another man by the scruff of the neck with 
one hand and waving a small chair aloft by the other. He was kicking 
his victim and uttering the most insulting terms imaginable. 

We entered in time to hear him say : 

" You degenerate offspring of a degenerate age. You undersized miss- 
miss bah 1 

" Here, here, this won't do, Mr. Growler." And ' M ' pulled them 

apart. " What's the trouble ? " 

The cause of Growler's wrath tried to explain, that as a physician, he had 
once been called in to treat his antagonist. The bill had never been 
settled and judging by present evidence, it never would be paid. " But 
I'll make him'suffer for these insults, whether I get my money or not." 

" You'll make me suffer? eh? The only man you could make suffer would 
be the undertaker and the only way you could make him suffer would be 
by retiring from practice." 

The doctor became justly indignant. " I didn't know this hotel was a 
menagerie," he sputtered. 

" I didn't either," shot back Growler, " until I saw animals in the 
writing- room." 

A clinch seemed inevitable, ' Growler ' had got beyond ' M 's ' con- 
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trol. He was tearing around like an old hen with her head just removed. 
'An idea struck me, I temembered a vaudeville act 1 had seen. The 
players' names have escaped my memory for the present, but it was one of 
those sidewalk conversation ' acts * which have become so popular. I 
grasped • Growler * by the wrist and said in my sternest tones. 

" Sir 1 you should never strike a human being or an animal, especially 
a — a — " (I couldn't think of anything but clams to save my life) " espe- 
cially a clam." 

" Wha', what? " he gurgled. " Why, a clam isn't an animal? " 

I had succeeded in turning his attention from the doctor, but several of 
those nearest had to hold the doctor back at the word " animal," or he 
would have gouged out one of my eyes. I pretended to pay no attention 
to him, however, but kept my glance riveted upon ' Growler.' The latter 
had grown crin|son, he literally spit at^ me in trying to force his next 
words out. 

** A c/am ? what's a clam got to do with this? " 

"If a clam isn't an animal, what is it?" I asked. 

" Why, a clam is, a — a — clam, dammit, sir, I don't know what a clam is." 

" I will tell you. A clam, according to Darwiq, comes under the head ' 
of crustaceans. Commonly known as a mollusk. It belongs to the class 
and descends from the * Amoeba Vulgari.* To the ignorant, that's you, 
it is sometimes known as a rubber-neck, — no, no, I mean a little neck. 
You know what a little neck is, don't you? " I inquired anxiously. 

" You'll know how little j7?2/rneck is, if I ever get my fingers around it.'* 

" I see you do not know, I'll explain. A little neck or clam, is an 
animal without brains. 

- " Then you're a little neck." He said this with a nasty grin. If he 
had said I was a clam, I should have been duly impressed, but he didn't, 
he called me a ' little neck.' I stuck to him though and continued. A 
clam is an animal without brains. 

" It's foolish?" 

" Very ignorant." 

" Why don't it go to school? '* 

" Did you ever see clams in schools? " 

" No, but I've seen mackerel in schools." 

"Oh I a mackerel is different, a mackerel is educated. Now why 
couldn't a clam go to a mackerel school? " 

"What for?" 

" To learn to be a mackerel." 

"' How can a clam be taught anything ? A clam is surrounded by a 
thick shell like your head." 

" Ah ! yes, but couldn't you bore a hole in the shell and shove some 
brains through it? " 

" Impossible." 

" Yes, I guess that's so, but " And here an idea seemed to catch me 
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again. You might open the clam and talk to it. Say, Hello ! Talk intel- 
ligently, reason with it, plead and say ' Mister Clam,' please be educated ! 
A clam is a kind fish. But I don't know how to open one." 

" That's easy enough, you take a clam knife in your right hand and a 
clam in your left " 

" And when the clam isn't looking, you jab a knife under his fifth rib? " 

* Growler ' looked around helplessly. I saw * M ' tap his forehead 

in a significant manner and then point to me. * Growler ' nodded to him 
in return and then determining to humor what he felt sure was a lunatic, 
said pit)n[ngly : 

" Clams' have no ribs. Now you take the clam in one hand " 




'YES, I CAN OPEN A SAFE 



I DONT OPEN SAFES, ' 



" And the clam's wife in the other." 

" Clams don't get married." 

" That's so, only lobsters get married. How's your wife? '* 

A look from ' M ' saved me from annihilation. 



Now here's a clam. 



" I'm trying to teach you how to open a clam." 

" And you can open a safe just as easily." 

" l^es, I can opeii a safe I don't open safes. 

and here's safe " ' 

"And you're going to open the clam with a safe? " 

" Certainly. No, no. I'm getting confused. Here's the clam's 
wife and here's the knife." 

"Oh I you're going to knife the clam's wife? " 
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" No, no." 

" It wouldn't be safe." 

*< Keep quiet, how can I tell you if you don't be still ? You insert the knife. 

"In the clam's teeth?" 

" Ye§, no, no, not the teeth. Into the shell and you work " 

"JTie shell game on the clam? " 

" No, will you be still ? You work the knife around " 

" And cut off his legs, so he can't run away? " 

" No,^-you take the clam in your hand." 

"And you choke it so it won't scream ? " 

" No, no, you take the clam and get a can ^" 

*' And you chase the can with the clam ? 

" No, you don't chase a can, how silly." 

"Then you chase the clam? 

" A clam can't run." 

"Oh ! then you lay it down on the bed? 

"What bed?" 

" The clam bed." 

*f A clam has no bed, a clam is homeless, friendless.'* 

"They're on the bum, ain't they?" 

" Oh ! I can't teach you anything about opening a clam, let's drop it." 

"You'll hurt it." 

"Hurt what?" 

"The clam." 

" Listen, young man, your mind is set on clams to such an extent that 
you are not in the proper mental state to grasp anything. Cannot the 
light of reason enter that poor brain at all?" 

" Oh ! yes, tell me something." 

" Growler " looked around at the others and then again at me. 

"Have never tried it," he murmured softly, "but I shall now. 'Mind 
over matter ' — that's it. I'll awaken this poor boy's dormant faculties." 

Mr. ' M ' here suggested that hypnotism might have some effect. 

" Yes," said * Growler.' "That's what I'm going to try, but first I must 
get his mind on one subject." 

I was Hstening, of course, and preparing to run if it got so I couldn't 
stand it any longer. 

" Now, young man, I am going to tell you of something I saw the other 
day, it impressed me so that I want you to listen and see if you can get 
the sense of it too. It was a fire, a fire in a school." ^ 

"Of clams?" 

" No— children." 

"Ah! clam's children?" 

" A school full of sons and daughters of loving parents who didn't know 
that their children were being consumed in the awful flames. Not one of 
them knew " 
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" How to open clams? " 

"We are through with clams." 

" And now we are ready for the mulligatawny? " 

** This is not a table d'hote dinner, it's a fire. The lives of hundreds 
of children are in danger. Think of it, think of it. Hundreds of children 
wrapped in flames. What would you do if you saw such a sight? " 

" I'd take a clam in my right can and '* ^ 

" Oh ! no, no, no, I'm trying to bring understanding to that brain of 
yours. Have you no sympathy? think of the brave firemen sleeping in 
their cots, their little children at home, the mother's watchful eye heavy 
with sleep, telling them, telling the little children what? " 

" How to open clams with a safe. 

" No, telling them of their brave father. Imagine the scene at the 
engine-house. The alarm comes in, pell-mell they rush to their posts. 
There 1 there / they come, dashing madly down the street.* On, on, on 
to the scene of that awful conflict with the flames, to the school-house^ 
where the teachers are totally oblivious of danger. They are teaching the 
children how " 

" To can clams." 

** No. Now see the brave laddies on the ladder. A sharp knife 
between their teeth " 

** And a clam iiWhe other." 

• Growler ' was quite gone by this time. His voice had grown husky 
with emotion. All worked up over his story, the tears welling up into his 
eyes, he placed his hand upon my shoulder and as I said, ' A clam in the 
other^* he broke down in sobs. 

" My boy, can't you get your mind away from clams? " 

I shook my head. 

'* The firemen are risking their lives for the sake of the little ones. 
Ah ! I see tears in your ^yes." 

He did too, they were there, but they were not tears of sympathy, they 
were caused by my trying not to laugh in his face. I controlled my voice 
sufficiently to say "Brave, brave firemen." 

* Growler ' turned once more to the rest and in tones replete with 
triumph and a look of ecstasy illuminating his fish-like eyes, said : ^^Ciiredy 
He went to bed directly after that and we didn't hear another whimper 
from him all night. 

I have since been told that whenever he is expected, Mr. ' M ' has 

one of the town boys play * lunatic * so that * Growler ' can cure him. He 
is firmly convinced that he has the ' power ' and the * lunatic ' keeps him 
busy and free from harm. Besides, the guests are not annoyed as 
formerly.* 

* I am indebted to the Baker Publishing Co. for the above. It has been altered 
from the original and„has been played in vaudeville as an Oyster sketch. The authors 
probably know the version as it stands to-day. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Mv train pulled out at seven next morning. Bowery met me at the sta- 
tion. He had fixed himself up to look almost human. He saluted me in 
his own peculiar way with — 

" Hully swipes ! pal, I hit them feathers such er jolt, dat I got er kink in 
me * stcpfast *. I sleeps trew der hull night and I played dat Morpheus t'ing 
from * soup ter nuts \ Both ends ter der middle and back agin, takin' in 
der lookout. ^But der cofifg, dey handed me dis mornin' I got one flash at 
it an* felt fer me fountain pen, dat coffee looked good enuff ter fill der pen 
fer real writin' flewid. Say ! if dis here trick gets petered, (gives out). I 
got er sweil graft an' hones' too. Fll stake yer to it an' it won't cost yer 
er ' bean '. How erbout yer? " 

I was curious as to his ideas on making money and so asked him to tell 
me about it. 

** Well, you'se is wise ter der fac' dat some horses froth an' drivel at der 
mout'?" 

''Yes." 

*' Foam, yer know? no one don't know wot's eatin' 'em. An' der farmers 
'ud give anyting ter stop it. Some ov dese goats git it wid'out ever wearin* 
er bit between dere chewers. Der owners git worried. Well,. I tell dese 
' Roobs ' (farmers) dat I kin cure it fer a case note (dollar) . I sends 
dem er little writin*, I can't frame it up like der way you'se kin but it 
makes dem fall every time. (Bite)." 

How do you tell them to cure it? 

" I writes and tells dem to learn der horse ter spit." 

I told Bowery that his scheme was unlawful. 

" Why, gee ; ain't suckers born ter be trimmed, w'ot ? " 

I didn't try to explain further, his logic was too much for me. 

Bowery relapsed into silence after that and I turned to him once or twice 
to find him in a brown study. Suddenly he touched me on the arm and 
asked — 

" Say, I didn't crab meself wid you'se, did I? " 

" How, Bowery," I asked. ^ 

** By makin' dat crack about der horse cure ? " 

"Why no, only — a straight game is always best you know." 

" I know it is, but I been mixin' up so much wid * yeggs ' and * panhand- 
lers ' and ' down an' outers ' dat crooked work comes easiest, I got wrong 
ideas I suppose. Eh? " 

" Not that exactly," 
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" Oh ! yes I have, Pm hep ter meself, but say I on der level I want ter 
be right, gee " if I could throw der salve der way you*se kin, I'd come " 

"What do you mean? " 

" Aw ! I want ter get on ter dat gent t*ing like you'se. I can't git in 
one jump what I want, but I kin learn,'* 

" Wanting to learn is half the battle, get that idea in your head and the 
rest comes natural." 

" Well, I'm goin' ter watch you, yer got er slick way ov passin' out der 
talk juice an' if yer don't mind I'm goin' ter study you." 

It was a sincere compliment and I confess I was immensely flattered. 
" All right. Bowery, if you think I'm the goods, go ahead. Just watch and 
don't do anything I don't do." 

" Fine ! immense, gee ! I if I could be there wid der goods like 

you'se I could rap er guy on der lid an' if he made er belch, I'd trow out 
me front an' say wid all der dignity I could pass to him. Why w'ot der 
h er youse beefiu' erbout yer stiff, I'm er gent, see? " 

He laiighed and I laughed with him, but my laugh was for another reason 
than his. , He became thoughtful again and with a sigh he muttered — 

" No, dat hittin' er guy on th' ^ nut ' don't go, I'm in wrong agin." 

I didn't say anything and he went on. 

" No, I'll have ter keep me lamps on you, den I'll come through clean." 

I left Bowery to take care of the ticket buying as I expected to simply 
look over the ground. The ticket office window was closed and so was the 
baggage room. I rapped on the door of the latter in vain and sauntered 
back to the waiting room. Bowery with shoulders erect and a sublime 
look of confidence on his iace was patiently and ever so faintly, tapping 
on the closed shutter of the ticket office. As I entered, the screen was 
thrown up with a violent jerk and a harsh voice from within the office 
growled : '* Well, what's wanted? " 

Surprise held rne spellbound as I heard Bowery answer. (He had mim- 
icked my rather too soft tones to a nicety and was playing with his mous- 
tache as I was wont to do when in conversion.) 

"Why, ah, I should like er time-table of der locals between here 
and " 

" Oh I you would? well ain't that strange? So that's why you took me 
away from my work, eh? What do you take me for, an information 
bureau?" 

I saw Bowery's fingers twitch and his shoulders creep up about his ears, 
but his tone never changed, as he went on — 

"It is unfortunate ijat I must bodder you, but we are Hmited as to time 
and it is necessary dat we have dat time-table." 

" Well, damn you, if you haven't the nerve of an, advance agentJ** 

"Dat's w'ot lam." 

** I thought so, well, see here, my cock-a-lorum, you get busy with the 
air outside of this waiting room. It'll be healthier for you." 
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Bowery bestowed a grin of diabolical intensity upon the unsuspecting 
clerk and hissed 

*< Gi* roe er time-table an' gi' me one quick,^^ 

He reached a red and hairy fist through the opening of the window and 
tried to grasp the man inside by the throat, the latter pulled away and 
opening a drawer in the ticket rack, pulled out a menacing looking revolver 
and holding it down by his side, yelled : 

" Get out of this, you bum/' 

''Bum!'' 

Bowery danced around in impotent rage. " Bum ! " 

The clerk laughed and using words that would not look good in print, 




"IF YOU haven't the NERVE OF AN ADVANCE AGENT." 

told Bowery to hie him to that place which in our infancy we were taught 
to believe was the antithesis of the Arctic region. 

" Why you pie-faced mutt," shrieked Bowery', w'ot d'er h — der yer t'ink 
yer here fer, yer tail end drippin's uv er mixed-ale drunk, I tried ter be er 
gent w'id yer, but yer don' know d'er meaning uv d'er woid. Look at him 
w'id d'er smoke-wagon an' he's afeerd ter pull d'er string. Why, yer half 
starved slop-over, come ter d'er winder, will yer please ? Aw ! come on 
an' bring d'er cannon w'id yer. Come on, come o?i, let me put two er t'ree 
lines ev sorrer on d'at map ev yours. Why don' yer shoot, yer d — d 
skunk." And he tried to run around to the side door of the office and 
kick the latter in, failing in this, he ran out to the platform and l^gan to 

\ 
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hurl rocks at the outside window, when he chanced to see me, he had just 
picked up a heavy beam, apparently to use as a battering-ram, but dropped 
it, it fell upon his foot and must have caused him severe pain. He never 
seemed to notice this but stood there staring at me, his lower jaw droop- 
ing, Af tej a pause, he said with a sigh. 

" In wrong agin*, ain't I ? " 

The agent was sitting in a half fainting condition inside near the win- 
dow. I went to him and smoothed matters over as best I could, he handed 
me a time table. I told Bowery, that he should have waited until the 
ticket office had been opened for regular business, also that I had 
heard his first request for the time-table and was pleasantly surprised. 

" It was all ter d'er good, eh? " 

" You bet it was," agreed I. 

"D'en I kin gitd'ere?". 

Sure thing, but don' Hose, your temper, you frightened that agent almost 
into a fit. He's trembling so he can't write his report. 

Bowery looked anxious. " How kin I square it w'id him? " 

I thought that if Bowery could be made to realize that an apology was 
of a nature calculated to soothe his antagonist and at the same time show 
his untamed spirit the results accruing from same, that it would be a lesson 
well learnt, so I said to him that he might go to the agent and in confi- 
dential tones tell him that, being unused to the rules of the road, temper 
got control of him and both parties misunderstood mutually. 

" Jes' like d'at eh? '' he inquired thoughtfully. 

" Yes, about like that." 

He tapped on the window again and this time it went up gently. The 
agent caught one^ glimpse of his tormentor's' face and ducked under the 
ledge, Bowery never'wavered but in tones about as confidential as those 
adopted by a farmer when trying to make himself heard above the noise 
of a thrashing machine in full working order, explained. 

" Say ! cull, I wuz -jes' passin' by an' I fought, jes' castor-oil like," 
Here he looked at me with a wink. 

" Da't I'd put her hep, d'at me fambly don' never travel on d'is road 
an* d'ey ain't wise ter d'er woiks. Me temper kinder got me liver goin' 
an, aw 1 w'ot d'er h have er smoke." 

The clertc accepted the cigar with thanks. 

" No harm done, only my reports are in a frightful muddle and I can't 
seem to get them straight." 

" Have some fire," offered Bowery and striking a match, he held it to 
fiis late enemy*s cigar. After a puff or two, the now mollified agent made 
apologies for drawing a revolver; 

" I'm sorry I pulled that gun oii you." 

" Sure, cull, so 'm I, d'er damn t'ing might er gone off." 

"Yes it might have." 

" An' it 'ud er raised er h ev er stink if you'se had killed yerself." 
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CHAPTER yilL 

I HAD made up my mind when I started, to cover as many towns as pos- 
sible in as short a given time. So Saturday found us in the little * burg ' 
of ' Q / making seven stands worked and allowing me a breathing spdl. 

Bowery seemed destined to trouble along the line as was evidenced by 
the following episode. 

* Q * was one of those river towns where everything was open and I 

was not surprised to discover Bowery coming out of a gambling house early 
one evening. I was about to jokingly chide him on his being a spendthrift, 
when suddenly he darted across the street and at the same moment a 
negro rushed from a nearby hall-way. Both Bowery and the negro reached 
a roll of bills laying on the sidewalk at exactly the same moment, both 
stooped at the same time and their heads c^e together with a thud you 
could have heard fifty feet away. The black man's head being the thick- 
est Bowery got the worst of the contact and the son of Ham captured the 
bank- roll. I expected trouble and was not wrong. Bowery was the first 
to speak. 

" Gi* me half er d'at. I seen it foist. 

" Yah, hah ! haff ? Why go *long, man, yo' sure is crazy. I done find it 
masef." 

" VV*ot yer ain*t goin' ter keep it all. Why I'd er divvied." 

*' Yas, yo' would." 

Bowery was losing his temper again. 

" Gi' me haf er d*at coin, or I'll bump er rock on yer coco." 

" Look a' yere man, yo' all bump a' rock on ma haid an' when yo' wake 
up to-mahr mornin* yo' find yo'sef eatin' yo* brekfas' in h ." 

Bowery grabbed for the money and got it while the negro reached out 
as Bowery grasped but was not quick enough. Bowery began to count 
the bills at a safe distance. 

*' Cull ! I'm goin* ter show yer w*ot d'er difference is between er crook 
an* er hones* man. I'm goin' ter divide ekally w'id yer, d'at's , jiior'n 
you'd do. 

The coon couldn't see it that way, but Bowery's square jaws were con- 
vincing. 

** D'ere's seventeen bucks in d'is roll, an' I'm goin' ter gi' yer half." 

" Yes, sir, long 's I kain't have all, I supposin' haff must do. Haff er 
seventeen's eight an' er hafl." 

" W^ot^ Where's you^se ever go ter school?" And Bowery flared 
pityingly. 
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*^ Ah kin count anyway." 

■** Yfs, yer kin? now w'ot number do we use ter divide seventeen? use 

P, don' W<&? Well half er two is one, ain't it? well, here's one for you 

* one fer me," and Bowery handed th* Ethiopian a one-dollar bill. The 

jpn expostulated in no uncertain terms. 

'^* Haff a* one is fyvo, well, how *bout haff a' seventeen f 

" W*ot seventeen, ain't I jest gi' yer half ? " 

** Haif a' one yes, but I get haff a' seventeen.^* 

" Here," said Bowery, in the tones one uses to a refractbry child. 
Here, I'll do it all over again an' explain. Gi' me d'at dollar, now half 
' er dollar is w'ot ! " 

** 'Tain't haff a dollar ; it's haff a' seventeen dollars'^ 

** Aw; you'se makes me tired. Half of er dollar is one half, wait, yer 
tn't divide er dollar bill wid'out tearin' der bill, hole on, I'll lend yer 
ine dollars, d'is added ter one makes ten, is /f^/ right?" 

The coon scratched his head and muttered. " Well, how erbout mah 
*venteen ? " ' 

Bowery threw his head back impatiently. " One t'ing at er time, 
iij't Jiine an' one ten?*^ ^ 

" Ah, know, but " 

'* Gee ! you makes me noivois, ain't nine an' one ten ? 

" Yas, nine and one am ten, but " 

" Sure it is, now you'se is gettin' some sense, now I take d'is ten an' I 
ivide ekally, five fer you'se an' five fer me, d'at's half? " 

** D'at sure am haff a' ten but it ain't haff a' seventeen ? " 

"-Gee 1 mus' I explain d'is a// over agin?" 

And' Bowery reached over for the five. 

" Now man, doan' 'splain no mo% ev'y time yo' 'splain, I gets less 
noney, 'splain less an* hand me mo' money." 

Bowery grasped the ink-spot by the two shoulders and turning him so 
.hat they could look squarely into one another's eyes, said solemnly, " Look 
me in der eyes, so like d'at, ah 1 ah ! I see, you'se t'ink I'm tryin' ter cheat 
you'se, now I won't never let no man say d'at erbout me. I jes' lent 
^rou'se nine dollars didn't I ? " 

i " Well yo' all put nine dollars and " 

; ^* DidnU I jes^ lend you'se nine dollars? didn't I jes' put one an' nine 

iergether, didn't /, didn't / ^ " 

! " Yas, yo' put nine dollars and " 

" Put ? didn't I jes' lend you'se nine dollars? " 

" Yas, yo' lent me nine dollars." 
, " W^ll, I ain't goin' ter let no man say I'm cheatin'. I lent you'se nine 
Idollars an' I don' want er man Hke youse ter have my money. Give me 
)fack my nine dollars,'^ 
\ " I ain't got nine dollars.'.' 
. " How much yer got? " 

\ ■ 3 
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" Vnt on'y got five, yo' all jest Ict^ " 

"Five? well gi* me d'at five. I lent you nine, now you'te owe me 
four dollars an' I never want you'se ter speak ter me again." 

I imagine that coon is still standing upon that identical spot scratching 
his head and trying to understand. 

I found the manager of the theatre in the back yard in deep argument 
with his hired man. It seemed that the latter's name was Esau Buck. 
He had just hauled up a small load of poles for wood and the manager 
was saying to the hired man, " I thought I told you to saw them poles, 
Esau?" 

Esau said : " Well, I had to keep that old ram out of the garden. I 
couldn't do do/A.'' 




' AND SURE ENOUGH, THERE WAS THE SEESAW THAT THE MANAGER AND 
ESAU AND" I SAW WAS NEAR THE BUCKSAW." 

" Well, I want you to saw that wood, Esau, and you must saw it, yol 
could have sawed it with the buck saw yesterday, why didn't you do it? I 

" I told you on account of that old ram. I saw the wood, but I didn ] 
saw it." 

" The buck saw happened to be an old saw and when Esau saw that saw 
he saw that he couldn't saw with that saw, so didn't saw, although he saw: 
He said, "You saw that saw when you came out first and yoju knei 
that I couldn't saw with the saw you saw and so I made that see-sa 
over there by the buck saw." 

And sure enough, there was the seesaw i;hat the manager and Es; 
and I saw was near the bucksaw. It seems when Esau tried to saw w^ 
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the old saw, the buck i^'aited his opportunity and when Esau had his back 
turned, the buck bucked Esau over against the seesaw and made Esau cut 
himself on the bucksaw. Hit the seesaw, knocked Esau against the seesaw 
and bucked the bucksaw. The manager had not seen the old buck dive 
at Esau and miss Esau and hit the seesaw and knock the seesaw against 
the bucksaw and of course didn't see Esau Buck fall on the bucksaw by 
the sawbuck near the seesaw or he would have understood why Esau was 
so sore that he wouldn't saw the wood he saw. 

Esua had more sores from those saws than I saw at first and when I 
came and saw how sore Esau was over the sawbuck and the seesaw, I 
didn't wonder at Esau being so sore over his sores which I afterward saw. 

It may not come amiss, at this period of my tale to enlighten those 
whose curiosity is aroused. I have refrained from a description of an 
advance agent's duties solely because the subject is a dry one at best and 
would not interest the average lay person uninitiated in Jthe ways of the- 
atrical " boosting " in advance of a show. The Agent ahead is a peculiar 
personage and it would take pages to dissect him. The following excerpt 
from the columns of that interesting sheet, " The New York Telegraph," 
will do much to casting a radiance on this much lauded and most times 
abused individual. Here is his opinion of himself. Note the self-crit- 
icism : 
I 
1 AN AGENT'S DIARY. 

HIS MATERIAL AND MENTAL PROGRESS IN A SEASON OF FORTY WEEKS 
AHEAD OF ANY SHOW. 

Missed rteals, o times. 
Missed trains, 23 times. 
Stood for ,extras, 2 1 times. 
Refused electric signs 5 times. 
Bought wine for chorus women, o times. 
Bought beer for chorus women, 187 times, 
Been broke, 201 times. 
Had money for one day, 39 times. 
Asked to drink, 3 times. 
Refused to drink, 9 times. 
Bough t-drinks, 1,987 times. 
Been roasted, 2,968 times. 
Roasted other shows, o times. 
Missed church on Sunday, 40 times. 
Found money, o times. 
Neglected important work, 48 times. 
, Praised by local manager. Never, not any, o timei. 
Roasted by the company. 309 times. 
Got a fine showing, 240 limes. 
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Stories refused by the press, 1,854 times. 

Paid excess, 40 times. 

Did the right thing, 164 times. 

Did the wrong thing, o times. 

Got in wrong hotel room, 90 times. 

Fixed the bill porter, 240 times. 

Forgot to send in expense account, o times* / 

Rode on passes, o times. 

Told lies, 1,234,567 times. 

Cash on hand the opening of the season, ^2.40. 

Cash on hand at close of season, 81 c. 
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' CHAPTER IX. 

My next stand was * M — * and the largest of the lot so far worked. 
There was a vaudeville attracti&n billed for that night and I determined to 
:ake it in with Bowery as a companion. Besides I wanted a rest and 
neant to make * M — ' my l^eadquarters until I could get word from the 
ihow and its success (or otherwise) on the opening night. 

We put up at the best hotel the town afforded. (And that wasn't saying 
mything good about it.) * Sallying forth later, I studied the billing for 
;hat night's show. 

It looked good to me on paper, especially as an old friend of mine, one 
Arthur Deming, was to appear. 

I might have enjoyed the evening more had it not been for an English- 
ban on my right and one of those * yaps ' back of me who insisted upon 
ixplaining each act to his wife. What that fellow didn't know about 
mows was plenty. The Englishman had evidently never been to a vaude- 
dlle show and was not impressed. There was a chap on the stage who 
ras very clever in throwing knives from one side of the stage so as to 
furround the figure of a woman standing upright against a wooden parti- 
ion at the other side. He had probably thrown four knives with wonder- 
ul precision, forming a halo about the head of his assistant, when the 
j^nglishman yawned and said to the man next to him : 

" Oh ! I say, ye know, let's bally well get out of this, positively bad, ye 
mow, a bloomin' rotter." 

His friend said, "Wait, that fellow with the knives is clever." 

" Clever? my word ! why he's missed her four times already. Hasn't, 
lit her once." 

He had no sooner settled back in his seat than the old-timer behind 
ne began : 

" Now the next act is the one I want to see. It's an animal act and 
;hey do say it's pretty good." 

Eventually the animal act came before us and it was good. One of 
:he animals in particular attracted the old man's deepest interest, he 
reached over and touching me on the shoulder asked me what sort of an 
mimal * that was? ' It was a dromedary and a fine specimen. The * yap ' 
tiitched about in his seat with his eyes riveted upon the humps of the 
:reature and as it was led from the stage, his * yaplets ' spat on the floor 
jmd ejaculated scornfully, "Aw! shucks! there ain't no such animal." 
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This in the face of his own ocular proof was about the limit. I'll bet you 
could not atand on the comer with a tray of five dollar-gold pieces and 
sell one coin to that wise boy at twenty-five cents. 

His corns began to hurt him about this time and he let everybody in 
the theatre know it. Bowery was watching him and I felt that a crisis 
was due. The old man'would take off his shoe and put it on again, and 
again take it off. At last he said aloud : " Gewillikens ! I wish I knew 
what was good for corns." No one paid any attention to him and he 
repeated his desire to know, this time he was unfortimate in selecting 
Bowery. 

"Say, young man, do you know what is good for my corns? " 

"Hurt, eh?" 

" Hurt like Old Sam HilL" 

" Hurt when you'se is got yer shoes off ? " 

" No, they don't hurt then:' 

" Well then, 1*11 tell you how to keep *em from hurting." 

"How?" 

" Keep your shoes off." 

" Think you're smart, don't you? " 

" Oh ! tolerable," said Bowery, and then a thought striking him he 
continued, 

"I wanted to help you, because I think you're Irish." 

" Well, I'm Irish descent." 

" That's so ? Up where I come from there's a lot er Irishmen. I wish 
d'ere wuz more up d'ere." 

" Ah ! and where do you come from? " 

" I live jes' outside uv er Cat'lick cemetery." 

War seemed imminent but a happy digression occurred in the person oi^ 
an Irish comedian who came next and the * yap ' forgot his troubles in 
applauding the performer. His opening remarks were typical of this style 
of entertainment and I will not try to repeat them, that is, with the ex- 
ception of the following yam over the recital of which the old man laughed 
uproariously. It ran as follows : 

" It's th' tmth I'm afther tellin' you about Mickey O'Flynn an' if there's^ 
a-ny on-reasonable diwil among you who'se disbelieVin' me. I'll knocl 
th' head off of his shoulders foist an* prove it. to him aftherward. 'Twu2 
loike this, 

" Mickey wuz a fair broth uv a bhoy, up to ivery sort uv divilment 
undher th* sun. Until he 'listed an' hed an oie knocked out in his furst 
ingagement in Africy. Thin he shtarted to repint in earnest and be th' 
toime he wuz well, he wuz a changed man intoirely. An' Oirishmen carj 
foight as well wi' one oie as well az wi' two and mebbe bether, fer he's no 
longer undher th* painful necessity uv winkin' t* take aim. So dhey sint 
Mickey t' th' front agin* an' only a few weeks afther. (May Oi niver stij 
a step from this blessed floor if it's th' word uv a lie,) he got in th' way u I 

I 
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I shell an' had an arum an' a leg blown clean off an' there he wuz, mur- 
ihered intoirely. 

" They picked th' pieces up an* tuk him in th' am'blance an' Father 
[)'Hara wuz jist in toime t' give th* main par-r-t uv him absolution before 
ie iffeispers faintly, * Good bye, bhoys, it's meself is a corpse.' 

" Well, th' nex' blissed thing he knows, there he wuz, balancin* himself 
3n wan leg outside th' gates uv Paradise. * Faith,' said St. Peter through 
;he bars, * you're a bit uv a job-lot, ain't you ? an' where might th' rist uv 
^erbe?' 

* Divil a bit I know,'^ays Mickey. " But I'm Mickey O'Flynn, an' I'll 
hank y' rivirence t' luk me up i' th' books, fer it's mighty unsteady woruk 
i)alancin' yerself on wan fute on th' 'dge uv a cloud." 

" Hold on a minute an' kape a civil tongue in y' head," says St. Peter, 
^nd wid that he turns up Mickey's page in th' ledger. " Be the powers," 
tie says presently, chuckling to himself, " it's a purty foine mess you're in, 
me bhoy, sure yer leg an' yer arum is in purgatory an' there they'll stop 
fer another thousand years fer they wer taken off before yer had absolution, 
?in' as fer yer oie, I'm thinkin' yer'll niver see //%^/agin' fer yer were a rale 
iiathen phwin yer losht it. An' 'tis gone to a place unmintionable." 
\ " But surely," says poor Mickey, " yer rivirence '11 lit me in an' sind fer 
th' missin' pieces?" 

r "Tis more'n me job is worth," says Peter. "Ter let yer in as yer are, 
fer yer'd be no good with a har-r-p at all, at all ; but I see St. Patrick 
^trollin' this way, an' perhaps he kin help yer." 

i " 'Tis aisy enough," says St. Patrick, when th' case wuz put to him. 
f* There's an arm an' a leg belongin' t' a missionary iii here an' th' body's 
bissin' at presint, havin' bin digested be cannibals an' gone a little some 
fisthray, mixed, as wan moight say, so if yer'll jist hop in, Mickey avick, 
we kin fix yer up f th' toime bein'. An' w' that he opened th' gate a fute 
or so an* Mickey shtarted t' hop in, but St. Peter wuzn't satisfied and 
made t' shut th' gate, while St. Patrick tried ter kape it open an' there 
wuz Mickey afraid uv not bein' in toime. Hop — hop — hop pin'. 

" Arrah," says th* docthor, " lie sthill, me jewel, fer yer've had a dale 
uv chloroform an' yer heart's thumpin' loike a sthame-ingin', but plaze th' 
power, yer'll live t' wear a wooden leg yit." 



This closed the first part of the bill and during the intermission we went 
out and had a * wee drop.' I wanted to see Deming and so hung around 
until the second part of the show was ready. The Englishman was most 
persistent in'forcmg his company upon us and became decidedly obnoxious, 
feowery was itching to have a * go ' with him and I had to keep my eye on 
my assistant. The Britisher was bemoaning his enforced absence from his 
native land and incidentally decrying America as compared with his right 
iittle, tight little isle. 
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Bowery waited until the Londoner had imbibed enough to make him 
* loosen up ' and then plied him with questions anent the progress oi 
Britons as a business class. 

" Business ? why 'pon me soul, ye know, our people have built parks o 
such enormous proportions as to interest the entire bloomin' world, don'i 
ye know, we jolly well have one park that reaches from the banks of th( 
Clyde in Scotland to— to— " 

" Ah ! dat's narthin', we got a park in Sing-Sing so big dat if yous 
goes in on der foist of May, it a cinch dat youse cah't git out under si 
months anyway." ^ 

The Englishman stared for a second, but getting his second wind, con 
tinned. " We have wonderful fishing industries over our way." 

" Fish ? hah ! hah ! why we got more'n fifty t*ousand fishes in one rivei 
in New York alone." 

" Fifty thousand? >v^hy that isn't anything to speak of. Our T'ems rivarj 
ye know, can positively turn out over a million a day." 

" Oh, tush ! dat ain't er marker ter our Lake Superior, we gets erbout 
five hundjed^^usand million out'r dat in erbout half er hour." 

** Hai?*an hour? now then what do you think of a market in Lunnor 
where we have over tri-multi- trillions every fifteen minutes? " 

Bowery looked stunned, but naturally couldn't allow himself to be beaten. 
He thought silently and then said, " I'll bet youse couldn't perduce mor'r 
we could if youse didn't have a better eddication." 

I took occasion, as the Briton walked away to get a light, to cautioi 
Bowery on drawing the ' long-bow,' explaining that the foreigner wouU 
have a worse opinion of Americans than ever before. 

" As bad as dat, eh ? well, I'll tell youse w'ot ter do, when I gits goin 
too strong, youse kick me, see? " 

I stood behind him as the braggart from the * other side ' returned tc 
resume his lies. 

*' I bally well should like to tell you of some of our tall buildings in my 
country." 

** No use," returned Bowery. " We got 'em so tall dat er guy's got ter 
have er hinge on his neck ter see dem all. Say, we got er buildin' in 
New York dat's eighty-nine stories high, t'ree blocks long an " 

Here I kicked him. 

" An' er foot an' er half wide." 

The bell rang for the second part of the performance, but Bowery 
couldn't resist one more. 

" We got farms in d'is country w'id cows on 'em, d'ese farms is so big 
d'at when der farmer goes out ter milk d'em cows, he kisses der whol' 
fambly g'bye an' " 

I kicked him again. 

" An' be der time he gits t'rew milkin', a new generation uv kids has 
ter bring der milk home." 1 
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The balance of the show had a number of good acts and I found the 
•Id yap in the seat behind me^ still ready and more than willing to tell all 
bet, didn't know about each act as it appeared. 

When a magician come on, he knew just how every trick was accom- 
plifhed and told everyone about it. 

I waited until my friend Demin^ was through and went ** back " on 
the stage to see him. He was washing the cork off and after a hearty 
hand-shake, we went into reminiscences of the old minstrel days. 

He told me of a tramp who accosted him for help one day ; the man 
didn't want any money, but he had formed the idea that if he could se- 
cure some lucky omen from a man who had been successful it would 
change life's problem for him. 

" He told me," said Deming, ** that he'd tried everything, even the 
hospitals, that the police stationa would no longer admit him for a night's 
lodging, the officials having seen him too often. * Why ! * said he, ' I 
had meself runned over by a automobile and th' darned thing had rubber 
tires and never made a dent. All I want is somethin' t'at's lucky and 
mebbe the horspittals '11 take me in again. I got to sleep and get me 
three square a day even if I have to cut me tiiroat to do it^' So I gave 
him an old wish-bone I'd been saving to pull with a certain young lady 
I knew. He went away with many * God bless you'se.' I forgot all 
about him until, a few days later, I received a much soiled envelope 
bearing the address of a well-known sanitarium upon its upper left-hand 
corner. Enclosed was a still dirtier piece of paper upon which was 
written : * I want to thank you for th' good luck your wish-bone brought 
me. I had it hardly five minutes when I fell down a coal-hole. The 
ambulance broke down on the way to the horspittil and I got four ribs 
crushed in. When they carried me up the steps to the receiving room, 
one of the porters slipped on a banana skin and I was down again, dumped 
into the basement, this cut a big hole in my left side. I have three suits 
against the horspittil and one against the city. Please let me have that 
wish-bone for one more month and I'll own the town.' " 

Here's another one. 

** A stranger entered a saloon in Brooklyn one morning. After drink- 
ing a glass pf ginger ale, he said to the proprietor : 

, " * I want to wait here for a few minutes, for a man who borrowed 
some money from me.' 

" He was motioned to a chair, when an hour had passed away, he was 
asked : 

"'Are you a stranger here?' 

"'Yes, sirl' 

" ' Did you lend money to a stranger? * 

« ' I did.' 

"'How much?' 

'"Two dollars and a half.' 
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" * Humph ; under what cireumstances? * 

"*He said he had an account to pay and couldn't get into, the bank, 
he gave me this check to hold as security, sa^id he'd meet me here at 
eleven o'clock.' 

" * My friend, you have been bamboozled.' 

« < No.' 

" * Yes you have, that is a very old dodge, the check is worthless and 
you will never see the man again.' 

" ' But I can't believe that.' 

"'You'd better.' 

*^ * He looked honest and talked straight^ 

" ' So they all do ; sorry for you, but you must read the papers.' 

" * Well, I don't pretend to be awfully smart, but I'll bet that fellow 
was honest.' 

" * You will? well what will you bet? ' 

" * Five dollars, for I honestly believe that he'll come here at eleven 
o'clock and pay the money.' 

" The bet was taken, the money staked and the greenhorn sat down 
to wait. At ^m€ minutes to eleven a man came in, handed him two 
dollars and a half, thanked him, took the check and placed it in his 
pocket. 

" * I told you he was honest,' said the greenhorn as he held out his 
hand for the money. It was handed over, but half an hour later, after 
much serious thought, the loser suddenly slapped his thigh and ex- 
claimed : ' I see through it now, they were pals, of course.* 

" I remember," continued Deming, " once when I was playing Romeo 
with a small company, I went into the only hotel the town had and a 
man behind the counter sized me up and asked : 

" * Your face looks familiar to me. 01> ! yes, are you not. the artist 
who plays Romeo with the "S kin's" stock company?' 

** I swelled up like a pouter pigeon, this man at least recognized 
true artistic merit when he saw it. In my proudest^ tones I replied: 
* You are quite right, sir, I am that artist." 

" * Cash in advance then.' 

" I paid it, but don't let anybody ever ask me again if I'm « so and 
so.' " 

A French pupil had an English teacher. 

" When you give a thing," asked the Frenchman, " you cannot keep it 
too, can you? " 

" Certainly not." 

" But when an honest man gives hi§ word, how does he keep it, he always 
keeps it, doesn't he? " 

"Certainly." 

"But when he gives his word, how does he keep it? does he take it 
back? " 
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" Certainly not When an honest man. gives his word he never takes it 
back." 

" But if he keeps it he does not give it ? " 

" Why, certainly he does. Because if he doesn't keep his word, he is 
no longer an honest man." 

" Oh, I begin to see. Having given his word, and never taken it back, 
he keeps it all the while?" 

"Certainly." 

" What a beautiful language is not the English." 

This same Frenchman worked so hard studying that his physician sug- 
gested a change. Seeing his patient a week later, the doctor said — 

" You look much better, you must have followed my advice and had a 
change." 

** Yes, doctor, so I have." 

" Where did you go ? " 

" I went to another doctor." 
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CHAPTER X. 

Deming, Bowery and myself left the theatre and strolled towards tl^ 
hotel, on the way we stopped into the caf6 connected with the theatre 
and found our coming heralded with much concern by two performeis 
who participated in that evening's show. It turned out that a local critic 
had had the temerity to * roast ' them and considering that their act wjas 
new they felt hurt. As is usual in these cases one partner blamed Ac 
other and the other blamed the one. 

They hailed Deming as an arbitrator although Bowery furnished Ijie 
salve eventually that soothed their wounded vanity. 

One was saying — 

" Never again for me.'* 

And the other replied. 

" Same here." 

"But," expostulated the first, "you slopped over every point; when 
they wanted to laugh you wouldn't let 'em and when there wasn't a wrinkle 
you waited until it looked like the act was going to run an hour." 

" Aw ! cheese," said the other. " I worked my head off — I fed up to 
you all the time and if you had grabbed the points lika the way we 
rehearsed them it would have been all to the mustard. Quit throwing the 
harpoon into me and kid yourself along for a mile or two." 

" Fine ! " said the one accused. " Fine, nobody c^n tell yau anything, 
you know it all. If you had any sense we'd be playing Keith's instead of 
doing three-a-day in these slabs and honk-a-tonks in jay towns, this is the 
first decent date we've had and now we get a chance to appear alongside 
of real artists you queer the game by falling down in your lines." 

"What do you mean by that? mean to say that I'm the excess in this 
act? 'cause if you think tha^, there's plenty of * rummies ' you can get to 
stand your guff, for I won't." 

"All right," came in dull tones from the partner. "There's such a 
thing as ' quitting,' you know." 

" Gee ! sport, you can't quit quick enough to suit me.'* 

There was silence after this — a deep painful silence. One of them 
strolled away to the door and strolled back again. Suddenly Bowery . 
murmured : 

" It's a darned shame. I never saw a better ack." 

Both partners faced him anxiously then stole side glances at each othcR 
Bowery continued apparently oblivious to these glances. " I see d'at 
newspaper guy sitting in der back row, you remember d'at feller we had 
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der drink w'id d'is mornin'? " This latter was to me. I couldn't catch 
Bowery's drift but nodded my head in the affirmative. 

** He tole me hisself d*at he wuz er new man an' never seen er vaude- 
ville show afore in his hull life. Why, d'at guy don't know a good ack 
-when he sees one, d'er idea er writin' t'ings like d'at D'at's er new 
* three-sheet * bill you fellers' got, too, ain't it ? " 

" Yeh, just had it finished, well if it*s quit, it's quit and that's all there 
is to it I suppose. It's tough though, we got to stand for a measly re- 
porter butting in. Maybe that guy's had a bun on or else had a fight 
"With his mother-in-law or something give him dyspepsia and he takes it 
out in roasting us." Bowery started to chuckle silently to himself and 




"NO, THAT ain't THE WAV IT GOES. IT GOES THIS WAY." 

then with a touch of guile in his tones barely perceptible but which I had 
learned was the forerunner of ' something doing' said : 

" Gee, I liked d'at ack, I'd go t'ree miles ter git anodder peek at it. 
What wuz d'at joke erbout der game er golf? " 

The performers nervously shuffled their feet and looked at each other 
painfully, neither one daring or else too ashamed to break the ice. Bow- 
ery said, " Oh ! yeh, ha ! ha. I had to go t'ree miles after er drink, ha, 
ha, ha." 

" No, that ain't the way it goes," here interposed both malcontents at 
the same time. It goes this way," and they proceeded as follows, all 
malice forgotten. I give the questions and answers in their order, calling 
the artists * Hincky ' and ' Dink ' to distinguish them. 
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Hincky. " Do you play golf? " 

Dink. '* I should say I do. Why, I went two miles aftw a ball to* 
day.'' 

Hincky. " Gracious, are the saloons so far apart out your way? " 

Dink. "You didn't know I was a sailor, did you?^' 

Hincky. " No, are you? " 

Dink. " I am." 

Hincky. "Honest? Why, you don't look like one, I don't believe 
you were ever on a ship." 

Dink. " Do you think I came from Ireland on top of a hack ? " 

Hincky. " My wife's a fine shot, she can hit a dollar every time." 

Dink " That's nothing, my wife goes through my pockets every night 
and she never misses a dime." 

Hincky. " You didn't know I was in the late war, did you? " 

Dink. "No." 

Hincky. " Well I was." 

Dink. " I'll bet you didn't know which way to run when the firing 
commenced." 

Hincky. " Me, why I was the coolest man in the army." 

Dink. "You was?" 

Hincky. " You bet I was — I shivered from the time I went in to 
the time I came out." 

Dink. " How quick can a man fight a duel? " 

Hincky. " That depends on circumstances." 

Dink. " No, it don't ; it only takes two seconds to fight a duel." 

Hincky. " Talking about killing people, do you know that there are 
epitaphs for nearly every walk in life." 

Dink. " Yes, that's so ; there's the brewer, for instance, this belongs 
to him : 

" * A well-known brewer lieth here, 
His ails are o'er, he's on his bier.' " 

Hincky. " How about a young man going West to seek his fortune?" 

Dink. " He was young and he was fair, 

But the redskins chased him and raised his hair." 

Hincky. " How about a tramp? " 

Dink. " He had in life of rest his fill, 

And now he's quit, he's resting still." 

Here each actor looked at the other. Dink said: "That's where 
you broke down." To which the other replied. "Well I felt like I 
had to cough and I lost my breath.^' 

" Well I had to cough last week in the middle of the song but I kept 
on just the same." 

" I know, but your cough ain't as bad as mine." 

" It's a cough all the same." 

Bowery here interposed again. " Say ! w'ot's der matter w'id makin' cr 
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deal where one feller kin cough if he feels like he wants to and so kin 
th' odder ? " 

"That suits me," «aid one. "AH right," agreed the other, and so an 
impending crisis was averted. 

They continued with their act again through Bowery's curiosity, and I 
give the remainder of it without the song they used for a finish. 
Hincky . " Did your sister marry a rich husband ? " 
Dink. " No, he's a rich man but a poor husband." 
Hincky. " That's purgatory, but I don't believe in purgatory.'* 
Dink. " Well, you might go further and fare worse." 
Hincky. " Is your watch all right now? '* 
Dink. " No, but it's gaining." • 

Hincky. " I don't believe you ever owned a watch, what do you do 
for a living any way ? " 

Dink. " I show strangers where they can buy drinks and then go in 
partnership with them at the bar. 

Hincky. "Would you go through fire for your mother-in-law?" 
Dink. *' I'd have to, she's dead." 

Hincky. " Did you hear what the robin said to the chestnut?'* 
Dink. " No, what? " 
Hincky. " She said, ' I'm a little bird.' " 
Dink. " That's ^hat the ehestnut said to the robin." 
Hincky. « What? " 
Dink. " I'm a litde burred/* 

Hincky. " Say ! I'm thinking of getting married, now you've been 
married three times and I want you to tell me which wife you liked 
best?" 

Dink. " You get three lemons." 
Hincky. " Yes." 

Dink. " Bite one after the other and tell me which one is the sweetest." 
Hincky. " I'm going to sing." 

Dink. "Don't, every time you begin to sing I know I'm going to be 
bore4." 

Hincky. " Well, I can say the same thing about a mosquito." 
' Dink. " Were you upset by that bank failure ? " 
Hincky. " Yes, I lost my balance." 

Dink. " What makes you look so sad, have you loved and lost? " 
Hincky. " No, I loved and won." 
' Dink. "Is that all?" 

Hincky. " No, not all, I also lost a favorite dog." 
Dink. "That's too bad, what kind of a dog was it? " 
Hincky. "A snake-dog." 
Dink. " I never heard of that kind of a dog." 

Hincky. " A snake-dog is the kind that will pick up a snake and shake 
It until it is dead. I was walking down the street last week when he 
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picked up a snake-whip thinking it was a snake. He got hold of the bat^ 
end and shook it so hard that he actually beat out his brains with tte 
other end.** 

Dink. " Well, I think I'm going to sing now." 

Hincky. " You think you are? " 

Dink. " Yes, I can always feel it coming on." 

Then they started to sing. The bartender leaned over the bar and 
asked me if I wasn't ahead of the next show coming into town. I told 
him I was and he begged for a pass. I gave it to him at the same time tell- 
ing him that people asked me for passes on the slightest pretext. Some 
not having any right to them at all. I repeated a story told me while 
in Pittsburg, by a manager of one of the prominent theatres of that 
city. 

" A man accosted me one day and asked the courtesy of the house for 
that night's performance. I told him I didn't see any reason for giving 
him free admission and he informed me in the most aggrieved fashion 
that he was entitled to the best in the house. I asked him why and he 
said: 

" I saw the comer-stone of this theatre laid." 

I returned answer with. " That was before my time." 

" And I always come under this awning when it rains." 

I told him that others did the same thin^ and yet did not ask for 
passes. 

" Well, I saw a horse fall down here once and I helped to pick him up." 

" Did the horse belong to the show? " I asked. 

" No, but it fell down in front of the theatre." 

Still I couldn't reconcile that episode with his request. . 

" My father used to walk past here every day." 

I gave him a pass. 

The bartender smiled and said : " That's all right, but in my case all 
the boys ahead fix me up for the show, and one pass doesn't count. 

I handed him this it was given me by Jed Flanagan the song composer. 

♦ 
" Wherever I look and wherever I turn, 
In whatever direction I go, 
One question, one only, confronts me, 

* Can you give me a pass for the show ?* ' . 

" The transfer man pockets his contracts, 
Remarking : * You won*t find us slow ; 

* We've got a good scene truck and trailer, 

* Can you give me a pass for the show ? ' 

" The Baggage Man weighing my trunks. 
Says, * A hundred of excess or so ; 

* What's the name of the troupe you're ahead of? 

* Can you give me a pass for the show ? * 
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•« The genial obliging Hotel Clerk, 
Cries, in a professional glow : 

* If your room doesn't suit you, HI change it, 

* Can you give me a pass for the show ? * 

" The porter who brings in my trunks. 

Says, * Fo-de Lawds, you'se a trouper, I know ; 
I can tell *m a mile off, by golly ! 

* Kin you'se gi' me a pass fo' de show ? * 

** The Chambermaid, making the bed. 
Speaks up bashfully, * Me an' my beau 
*Ud like to take in the performance,' 
• * Can you give me a pass for the show ? * 

•* Now the Waiter Girl calls off the menu, 
In tones confidentially low, 
*' * Roast veal, lamb, an* com beef 'n' cabbage, 

* Can y(^ give me a pass for the show ? * 

** The porters all hustle my baggage ; 
While Bell Boys all in a row, 
Cry : * Do you want any ice-water, Mister? 

* Ca!i you give me a pass for the show ? ' 

" At night in a feverish slumber, 
I wretchedly toss to and fro. 
While touters and spectres all chorus : 

* Can you give me a pass for the show ? ' 

" Kind Heaven, will even St. Peter shout. 
When I pass up from below : 

* Say 1 when is the company coming ? 

* Can you give me a pass for the show ? ' " 

The bartender was profuse in his thanks after he had read the above. 
" I sxippose it's, enough to drive a man insane ? " he said. 

I agreed with him, but also said that advance agents were supposed to 
be half crazy anyway. A baggage-man I had business with actually ac- 
cused me of being crazy. He was really a mad man himself, but I guess 
.he thought he'd better accuse me before I had a chance to get on to his 
curves. I brought about a climax, however, when I told him that he was 
acting like a crazy man. I couldn't possibly have said anything worse, for 
he had twice been discharged from an insane asylum and he shouted back 
at me — . 

" Madman? am I? You ding-foddled old fool, I've got two discharges 
in my pocket from insane asylums and I'll bet you ain't even got ^«<f." 

" What do you suppose made him insane ? " asked the bartender. 

" Why, he was on the police force once and the judge had caused all 
the cops to learn Jiu-jitsu. One day he appeared in court with a prisoner 
very much smaller in size than himself whom he accused of assaulting him ; 
the art of Jiu-jitsu did not seem to have been particularly, profitable to 
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him. His head was so swathed with bandages that his voice was scarcefy 
audible at all through them ; and the judge looked down upon him in_ 
surprise. 

" What ! ** he exclaimed. That little man assaulted you ! How can you ' 
confess to having let such a small man knock you out in this shape? You 
have been taught Jiu-jitsu with the greatest care. Why didn*t you put it 
into practice?" 

" This case, sir/* mumbled the man in blue, " was one in which Jiu-jitsu 
was useless. He " 

" Nonsense ! '* snorted the judge testily. " There could be no such 
<:ase. Just show me how the little man gripped you, and officer Podge- 
punch will explain how you could have foiled him.** 

Officer with the bruises shuffled his feet uneasily. 

"Thank you, Judge," he muttered; "but I*ve been wanting to explain 
that he didn*t grip me anywhere. He dropped ^ brick on my head from 
a third story window ! ** 

The bartender looked at me with suspicion, but I gazed steadily into 
space. 

" Did you ever hear this one? It's pretty near as good as yours, " 
queried the man behind the bar. 

'* I never did,*' I responded solemnly. - 

"Sometime ago an Irish poet, being rather hard up, had: to tramp 
from the village of B to the city of G . When passing a church- 
yard he felt very tired and longed for a rest. 

Gathering up all his courage and strength he climbed the gate, made 
his way straight to a tomb, where he sat down. 

Looking around suddenly he read the words : 

" As you are nowj so onc^ was /; 
Remember, man, that you must die. 
As / am ftow, so 7vi// you be ; 
Prepare for death and follow me." 

The poet grinned to himself as he drew forth a piece of chalk and 
added to the above : 

*' To go with you I'm quite content, 

But I'm hanged if I know which way you went." 

It was getting late and I said good night to all hands and started for 
my hotel again. Bowery went on his way promising to see me next 
morning. I immd a letter for me and in it was instructions to remain in 
my present situation until Monday. This I was glad to do. The show 
was to open in the first town Monday night, when fortune or ill luck would 
be my portion. I waited patiently and by nine o'clock Monday night I 
received a wire telling me that the show had opened to poor business, but 
that the local manager had evinced a liking for it and placed in the 
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Tuesday morning's papers "Clam Bake at the Point to-night." Then> 
fhen I knew we were on safe ground at last. 

No one can conceive the feeling of joy that swept over me. I had a 
job at last that meant money regularly. 

I hunted up Bowery and told him of the good news, he was as tickled 
as I could have wished. 

" Say, beau ! kin I have a few ducats?" 
"Ducats?'* 
" Yeh, / skulls.' " 
" Oh ! . you mean passes?" 

" Sure t'ing." # 

" Of course you can." And I handed him four or five. He turned 
and left me suddenly. 

I didn't set eyes on him again for three days, at the end of which I 
was startled one morning to see a well-clad gentleman in immaculate 
linen and pressed trousers walk up to me with extended hand and address 
me thusly : 

" Didn't t'ink I trun you'se down, did youse? " 
" Well, for goodness^ sake, Bowery, where did you get the clothes?" 
" I took dem ducats w'ot you'se give me an' 1 went to der tailor's an' 
tole him w'ot er great show wuz comin' ter town an' I shook dice wid him, 
double or quits, wedder he clean an' press me clothes fer narthin' er fer 
der * skulls,' an' he lost. Den I went inter er gents' furnishin' store an' 
done der same t'ing wid one er der clerks, he lost too an' I keep up dis 
game 'til I gets new * kicks ' (shoes) an' everyt'ing w'ot I needs an' here's 
der * skulls," I never los' onc't." 
" " I come near gettin' er steady job too," said ray assistant. 

Now", be it understood. Bowery was not compelled to remain with me, 
he simply went abng and helped me out for the few pennies I could give 
him now and then, because the manager of our attraction had not provided 
for a second man and I had no right to engage one on my own recognition. 
Bowery was at liberty to leave whenever and wherever he felt like it, so 
when he said he almost had secured a job, while I felt badly at the 
thought of losing him, still this '* nearly had a job " was a report of almost 
daily occurrence, hence I asked him for details. 

** I wuz down ter der docks ter-day an' I saw er feller drownden'. Some 
guy was t'rowin' him er rope but it wuz too late an' der guy wid der rope 

said dat der drownden* mark wuz woikin' wid McP an' Comp'ny on 

der main street. I skiddoo up ter der place an' ask fer der main squeeze, 
dey spot him fer me, but he's too busy ter see any one. I tell dem dat 
it's important an' still dey won't let me see him. Den I gits meself hot in 
der necktie an' tells dem dat it's life er deaf an' dat brings der big noise 
quick. When he takes er pike at me he sez in er scared voice like: 
'Well, me man, w'ot's wanted?' An' I sez, sez I, *D'yer want er 
porter?' Gee! but he gits mad. * No, we don't, yer imp'ent rascal; 
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NoyVft don't' Den I sez, 'Sure?* an* he pipes back at me 'Wc 
already have one.' 

So I sez, * No, yer ain't, he's jes got drownded.' 

* We knows it,' sez he. 

So I makes me little plea and sez, * Well I come tcr git der job.* 

" An' wid dat w'ot ^tx yer t*ink he said?" 

" I haven't the faintest idea, Bowery." 

" He said : ' Der job is already took by der guy w'ot t'rowed der odder 
feller overboard.' Ain't dat tough luck ? Why, if I went out when it wuz 
rainin' soup, I'd have er fork in me pocket." 

I cheered him uj) and hinted that perhaps when the show started in to 
doing real business and was making money, that possibly I could influence 
the management into allowing me a second man. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

A MESSENGER humed up just then and handed me a telegram. It was 
from tbe manager and called me back to the show for a conference. This 
meant trouble and was a set-back on the top of booming hope. However, 
there was nothing to do but to obey instructions and I hastily packed my 
trunk and was soon on my way to our initial town, leaving Bowery with 
the most woe-begone countenance I had ever seen him wear. He 
promised, though, to await my return. 

Things were in a state of chaos upon my arrival. Mumkins had had 
a fist fight with the "Angel" over money matters, and the manager of 
the theatre had , threatened Mumkins with a law-suit over the theft of the 
die reading "Clam bake at the Point to-night." It seemed that Mumkins 
had played for this manager twice before and had discovered the latter's 
business methods. Resolving to get a good house the second night, he 
had sneaked into the box-office when no one was about and taken unto 
himself the type-plate bearing that sure money inscription. It was 
made in a peculiar style of type and no other kind of printing would 
suffice. 

The manager, upon discovery oi. the theft, had ordered another plate 
with the wording, " Pot'nf burned to the ground^ no Ciams,^^ 

The members of the company told me that Mumkins had been 
drinking heavily and was in no condition to conduct the troupe, they 
didn't know where he was to be found. Inquiry at his hotel elicited 
the information, "That he hasn't been home all night." At last I 
found him leaning against the window of the city electric lighting works, 
it was night and the dynamos were working in full blast. 

"Hello! Mumkins!" I shouted as I slapped him on the back. He 
' turned a bleary face in my direction and without any recognition apparent, 
said : 

" Com' an' less' 'ave a drink." 

I went with him more to see him safely along than anything else and I 
noticed that he kept turning to look at the engines in the power-house. 

One drink led to another, he tossed glass after glass of fiery whiskey 
down his throat like so much water whilst I contented myself with ginger- 
pop. I tried without avail to centre his mind upon business and at last 
told him that try as he might, he couldn't drink up all the liquor in the 
city, that the manufac^turers could make it faster than he could dispose 
of it. ' 
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" Let* go 'nothcr saloon/' was all he replied. 

" But look here, Mumkins, this won't do, we have to think of the show," 
I said. , . 

" Les' 'ave 'nother drink, some ozzer s'loon." 

I went with him, of course, there was nothing left to do, and then he 
wanted to look at the inside of the power-plant again. In fact every time 
I told him he was drinking he rejoined, " Les' go t* powerhouse." 

At last I went with him to the power-house and he stood gazing solemnly 
at the works. Then when I thought he had lost all desire for drink, he 
said, " I-^s' ge' nozzer drink." 

I repeated the assertion that he could not drink up all the liquor in 
town. 

"Can't? Y' wash me gi' m' run f th' money." 

" Why, I tell you there is more whiskey bejng turned out in one hour 
than you can drink in a month." 

"Thash so? well y' come t' power'ouse." 

" I don't want to go to the power-house again." 

"Aw'ri', go. 'lone." 

What could I do? I took his arm and back to the power-house we 
went. When we were once more in front of the whirling engines he said : 

" What 'je say abou' that?" 

"About what?" 

" Eng-ng-gingines." 

" Very fine engines. What about them? " 

"Turn ou' more whis- whis- whisk' th'n I kin drink? " 

" The whiskey dealers can, yes. 

He pointed a wiggley finger at the largest engine and said. 

" Mebbe th' kin, but y' ole man'ger's got 'em workin' overtime." 

He thought the power-house was a distillery and that he was drinking 
so much whiskey the whiskey works were working nights to keep up the 
supply. 

I managed by dint of flattery and devious methods to get him back 
to his room. The " Angel " was waiting for me when I again reached the 
office. He bore the look of a man who had lost all faith in mankind. I 
shook hands with him and waited for him to relate his grievance. He 
motioned me to the nearest chair and began : 

"Some one's got to handle this show." 

" That's quite evident." 

" Who's.going to doit?" 

"Why not you?" 

" I won't put up another cent unless we strike into the mountain 
country." 

" No money up in the mountains, only passes." 

" Mountain passes, yes, that's a good joke, but the time for joking is 
passed." 
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I thought so, too, but didn't say so. 

'' Mumkins is on a drunk that will last for a month at least, if it hadn't 
been for me he'd have been in the lock-up by now." 
" How was that? " 

" He strolled into a millinery store yesterday evening and went to sleep 
on the floor of the work-room in the rear of the place. He snored so 
loud that several lady customers .fled from the place in terror, it looked as 
though he was going to be the means of closing up that establishment. I 
happened along with one of the company who had known him and 
visited his home. To be candid, this performer had taken him home 
more than once- in just this condition. We found the store considerably 
upset. I hardly knew what to do when the actor with me suggested a 
scheme. 

" Go in and tell him you are his doctor and unless he stops his noise 
you will attend to him. This is the way his wife quiets him in New 
York." 

So I went in and in my sternest voice I shouted. Here you ! stop 
that ! " 

«* Eh? " he murmured. 

" Stop that infernal noise or I'll give you what you deserve." 
" Eh ? who the devil are you ? 
" I'm the doctor." 

" Th' doctor ? ohj no, y' ain't ; had you been the doctor you'd have 
clouted me over the head without speaking a word." 
"What did you do?" 

" Ordered a cab and took him home, cost me five dollars to pacify a 
policeman whom the milliners had phoned for." 

" Have you sunk all ^your money in this venture ? " I asked him. 
" All I intend to." 

" T\hen I don't see any way out of it than to close the show." 
" How about the money I've spent?" 

" Well, you say you don't intend to spend any more. I fail to see what 
else can be done. _ You've got more money, and you're a smart man, you 
must be smart or you wouldn't have the money." 
" Oh ! I married a millionaire's daughter." 
" That was easy." 

" Easy / well you just try to marry one and you'll see how easy it is." 
" Then you're a magnate? " 

" Nothing of the kind. She's got the money, besides a magnate is a 
man with enough money and brains to keep out of jail and still be 
crooked." 

" You'vj* got to get hold of some money somewhere, there are the 
unpaid salaries, the printing bills and the newspaper advertising, you 
are the show's backer and in that capacity you have to make good. 
" I wish I'd never come in this deal." 
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I said nothing, I had heard this complaint too often to be moved hf 
it. This man had money and admitted the fact, he was stingy that wai 
all, ami I toUl him so; he didn*t like this one bit and he told m^ so. I 
retorted by saying that, there was no use in crying over spilled milk, 
there were hundreds of cows making new milk everyday. I told "him 
that he si ill had the week's income to depend upon and that was some- 
thing- 

" No, the show is about the worst I ever sat through and there's this 
Mumkins around town drunk, everybody in the place knows of it. I'll 
not s}>end another dollar. 

He reminded me of the ship*s skipper who thought the sign painter 
wanted too much for painting the name of the vessel upon the bow and 
decided to letter it himself. He leaned over the gunwale and reaching 
down painted as follows; ^lODVN* After that he came to the con- 
clusion that the painter had best do it after all even if it did cost a 
little more. 

" Angel " couldn't be made to see it my way and I was about to give 
up in despair when in through the door came * Bowery.' He had on 
a brand new suit of clothes, a silk hat and other marks of prosperity-' 
I had ceased to marvel at anything * Bowery ' did and silently held out 
my hand, then introduced him to the " Angel. " He seated Himself be- 
side us and his proximity immediately sealed the grumbling lips of our 
erstwhile backer. Neither one of us spoke for fully ten minutes after 
the introduction, then ' Bowery ' opened proceedings with : 

" I hear d'ere's er punk show in town? " 

This coming from Bowery was significant. It caused the " Angel " to 
look up and me to frown. I looked at Bowery with my blackest warn- 
ing but he only drew down his left eyelid and I knew then, that again, 
there was " something doing." I did not ask him why he had not waited 
for me in the town I had just left. I was afraid that my question would 
spoil the scheme he had on his mind. 

" What show do you mean." 

" D'at Mumkins' trick." 

The " Angel " straightened up. " He's right, it is a rotten show." 

I kept silence. 

"I seen der members uv der troupe an' d'ey say d'ere all goin' t' 
quit." 

I doubted this, but said nothing and awaited developments. 

" D'ey tole me d'at d'ey wuz goin' ter land on der backer w'id bo't 
feet fer der money w'ot's comin' ter d'em." 

This wasn't so, as they had not worked the week out and even then, 
they had drawn in advance and I hardly thought a single member had 
any money coming. The " Angel's " face turned a sickly mauve color 
and he fidgeted in his seat. 

" All of them? " he asked. 
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"Der hull bunch, d'ere's two or free good scrappers in tcr outfit too.*' 
The badgered one looked scared, but controlling tlie trembling in his 
eoipe asked : 
** Gentlemen, can you see any way out of this for me?'* 
Bowery looked at him in wide-eyed wonderment. " Are you'se der guy 
m* you'se ain't deat it yet?" 
** What do you mean?" 

" Mean ? why, sport, I wouldn't gi' t*ree cents for yer life." 
"What shall I dg?" 

" Sign d'at show over ter somel^ody do it quick an* d*en sneak out 

*n d'is town fas*s yer kin go." 

" Sign it over? man, man, there's no one will take it and all its attend- 
ant debts." 

" Oh I I won't see no guy der woist ov it. Pll take (Tat shoWy you jes' 

gi* me a quit claim an* 1*11 stake youse ter five dollars ter git out er town. 

With feverish haste he followed ' Bowery * into the writing- room and 

then and there signed over all right, title and interest in Mumkins' many 

' M d ' attraction. 

The last I saw of him was his flying coat-tails going in the direction 
of the depot. 

'"Bowery * laughed in unholy glee and said : 

" He reminds me of der nigger in Texas. D*ere was a man shot in 
itont of der post-office one morning an* der coon was brought up for 
witness. Der judge says : * How many shots wus fired ? * an* der coon said : 
'I donno, boss.' 

" * The. plaintiff says there were three fired in quick succession, so fast 
that one shot almost sounded into each after-shot.* ^ 

'* ' Mebbe so, boss, I doan' know.' 
" * You don't know ! ' 
" * No, boss, I sure doan' know.' 
" * You were right there ? ' 
" ' Yes sir, yes sir, part of the time, boss.' 

" * Well, here then, now we'll get down to it. Where were you when 
the first shot was fired ? ' 

" * Well boss, de crime was committed on de steps er de pes' office.' 
" 'Then you must have heard the first shot? ' 
" * Yessir, yessir, boss, I hearn de furs' shot, I were dere.' 
" ' Where were you when the second shot was fired ? ' 
"* 'Bout fo' blocks away." 
^ " ' And where were you when the last shot was fired ? * 
" * Lordy 1 boss, I were clean across de line in the nex' state.' 
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CHAPTER XII. 

After the " Angel '^ had disappeared, I turned to " Bowery " and aske^ 
him angrily what all this meant. 

"Allw'ot?" 4 

" Don't try to get around it, * Bowery,* I want to* know what your garni 
is?" 

*' D'ere ain' no game. I got der show, dat's all." 

" You deliberately lied to that fellow and cheated him* besides." 

** Did I ? well, now, I want ter put you'se wise. I'll stan' any kind^ 
gaff you want ter hand me, but d'is time d'ere's somet'in' comin' ter m 
an* ter you*se too. You*se t*ink I done him dirt? well d'en how aboi^ 
him ? •* 

" What do you mean? ** 

. " I mean d'is, d*at skunk came inter d*is game w*id er shoe-strinj 
t'inkm* d*at he could run it up inter er shoe factory. Der show's be€ 
runnin* two conseckerter nights, an* he's got cold feet a'ready, how erbou^ 
der actors? w'ot chance has d'ey got w'id er guy like d'at, supposih' da^ 
show gets down an* out? Where's der coin comin* from ter git der actors' 
back home agin? Me an' you*se knows d*at d'is mark ain*t goin' ter do 
narthin' for d'rm. Why, cull, it's der same as a * fence ' w'ot I knowed 
onc't, w'ot used ter receive stolen goods. He got er tip d'at der cops 
wuz comin' an' run all his stock out'n his place, d'at is, all der stuff w'ot 
he could before der cops got d'ere. When he fin's d'at der cops is gettin' 
near t' his joint, he takes all der stock w'ot's lef an' puts it in big bags 
an' marks it ' Tinware, but der cops is gittin* closter an' so he says ter 
his little kid w'ot's helpin' him, 

" Sammy, ven der polices coom, you yust point to dere bags und say 
dot ist tinvare / dot is all tinvare,^^ 

" Den he gets inter anodder bag der same size as dere odders an' gets 
his kid ter tie up der neck er der bag." 

I was listening very much interested. " Yes," I said, " go on." 

"'Der cops comes in an' says, 'Where's Isaacs?' and der kid says 
* tinvare ? ' like he's axin' er question. . -^--. 

" * Tinware ? ' says th' cops, oh ! why, the old fakir has gone and taken 
everything with him except . 

" * Tinvare^ says the kid. 

" * Exactly,' says th' cop. * Exceptin' this tinware, but I'm not to be 
fooled, and if you think I believe these bags are all filled with tinware you 
are a whole lot mistaken.' 
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" * Timyare^^ says the kid agin'. 

" ' We'll soon see if it's tinware,' says th* cop, opcnin' der foist bag. An* 
surest t'ing yer knows, it's full er tinware. 

" * Well, that bag is full of tinware anyway, what's in this one? ' goin' ter 
der secon' bag. 

" ^ Titvvare^' says th' kid ag'in like sayin' his lessons. 

" ' Open it up,' says th' cop, an' open she goes an' ag'in it's tinware. So 
h^ only hits th' t'ird bag and der sound er tin bangin' tergedder is all 
w'ot is heard. An' d'en he goes ter der las* bag an' says, * tinware in d'is 
one too, I suppose? ' 

" An' der kid says, * Tinvare I ' 
- So der cop hits der bag w'id his club an' der Jew inside says, * Tingle- 
tangle, tingle-tangle.' " 

" I don't see the connection between that story and what you have just 
been guilty of." 

"No? well I kin. It means d'at someone's got ter perteck d'em 
actors." 

"Well?" 

" D'is guy ain' got sand emough ; when der glad blow-off is on der mat, 
he'd be fine an* dandy, but when der trouble come, an' der cops git too 
clost, I mean a course when der t'ing busted, he'd crawl inter er bag." 

"Well?" I repeated. 

" Aw ! can't yer see it yet? " 

" No." 

" Why der dam*^ fool ud say * Tingle-tangle.^ " 

I ventured to ask what he himself would do without sufficient money? 

" Me 1 oh ! I'll git der coin, you jus' trail w'id d'er * bell-cow ' an' * cop ' 
me line er talk, I'll run d'is show an' put up der * kail ' too." 

" You must have come into a fortune ? " 

" Nix on d'er * bull-con." I ain't fell 'air ter no duke's cornet, but I'm 
gittin' wise ter meself an' I'm goin' ter put me bes' fren' on ter d'er 
graft." 

" Meaning whom? " 

" Aw ! quit yer kiddin*. Ain't you'se d'er bes' ol' pal er guy ever won 
oiit?** 

There was a suspicious moisture in my ^yes so that I couldn't see the 
* wet ' in ' Bowery's,' as we clasped hands in silence. But, the thought 
kept presenting itself that the company needed a protector, I put the 
worry into words. * Bowery ' met every argument with a certain smile I 
had come to know meant smooth water ahead. 

"Ever take er peek at er book called ' Grafters I have Met? ' " 

"Why, yes; it's the experiences of one Johnson, a jewelry salesman." 

" D'en watch me ter night on d'er main street, you got ter do some 
'boosting ' on der outside." 

"Boosting?" 
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" Yeh, when you's sec me makin' er • spiel/ wait 'till I says d'er t'ird 
time, * Kin you's gents t'ink cr sompin' d*at w*ont wash out easy? * yoa 
' butt-in * w*id, * W'ot's d'er matter w'id axle grease? * say it kind er fresW 
like an* don't make no beef if I roast you'se a little for er * come-back/- 
d*at*s all now, I can't explain no more, be on der main street 'bout sevcn- 
t'irly." 

I was on the main street according to schedule and there was 'Bowery' 
as large as life and twice as imposing, haranguing a crowd of some 
dimensions, his voice splitting the evening air at intervals with a 
side-piercing yell at which one or two startled passers-by would join 
the mob. 

" Gents, and feller-citizens, fren's an* countrymens, d'is is d'er time ter 
git wise ter de great an' only eradikatin' trick, wash anyfing and wash 't, 
good, it ain't soap, tw / but it'sbetter'n soap, any woman '11 put yer *hep* 
terdat; er woman can't t'row er stone, but she kin dope d'is out. If 
you's guys wan'er make er hit w'id d'er ol' woman, take er cake er d'is^ 
dirt an' stain murderer, removes dirt, paint, blood, lard, ai^' everyfin§ 
wo't yer kin mention." 

Here he spied me on the outskirts of the crowd and winked slowly with 
a grin. 

"Isd*er anyt'ing d'at you's gents kin say d'at won't wash out easy? 
oome on, come on, speak up, I can't stand here like er Missippi steam- 
boat puffin' up d'er Hudson river, d'ose who do not spekalate kin never 
hope ter make, but d*is ain't not no spekalatshun, yer money will never 
grow in yer * kicks,' but I don't want yer coin 'less yer know d'is gag ter 
be on d'er level, gi'me er idee er w'ot yer t'ink is hard 'ter wash w'id dis 
wonerful, world- renowned, peerless, self-actin' never-failin' an' everlastin' 
'lectrik 'radikater, kin yer t'ink er sompin' d'at won't wash out easy? I say 
it fer d'er fird an' las' time — som'pirC d'at won't wash out easy.^' This 
was my cue and I called out, " What's the matter with axle-grease?" A 
loud laugh greeted my question, directed towards ' Bowery,* that gentle- 
man vouchsafed me a glance of pretended anger and began to berate me 
soundly. 

" Yer big stiff, yer t'ink yer kin take a man's bread an' butter away w'id 
er break like d'at? everybody knouts d'at axle grease can't be washed out 
w'idout boilin' an' yer t'ink yer smart, don't yer? " 

One of the gathering sneeringly remarked that, ' It was supposed' to 
wash out anything"* to which * Bowery' returned "Gee ! you'se marks t'ink 
'cause yer got er fren' w'id you's, d'at yer kin call me ter er finish, I 
notice d'at he keeps on d'er outside er d'er crowd, he's like d'er kid w'ot 
got his ma sore on him an' she sent him out ter der garden ter git er 
switch so she could lick him. He comes back w'idout d'er switch an* says, 
' Ma, I couldn't fin' no switch, but here's er stone yer kin t'row at me.' 
D'at kid knowed d'at d'er ol' lady couldn't hit him." 

This turned the laugh on me. * Bowery l continued. 
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"D*is game ain't w*ot it's cracked up ter be, I'm tryin' ter make er 
hones' livin* sellin' you's som'pin' w'ot you's needs. D'at guy on der 
outside mebbe is er great joker, but d'is wonerful gag w'ot Tm inter joosin 
is mine. Ever hear *bout d'er ole woman -who caught d'er kid tyin' er tin 
kittle ter er dog's tail? well, she grabs him by d'er lef ear an' yells, 

" * Wot d'yer mean be tyin' d'at kittle ter d'at dog's tail? ' 

" * Aw 1 ' says d'er kid, * It ain't our dog.' 

" * No,' says d'er 6V woman, ' but it's our kittle.' 

"D'at'soneov a t'ousand good jokes I'm goin' ter spring on you's 
afore I git's done an' d'en I know d'at d'er hull bunch is goin* ter put up 
d'e little piece ar change I'm askin' fer d'is great invenshun. Crowds is 
funny t'ings, er clerk spends his dinner hour shootin' craps an' finds d'at 
he on*y has er fev minits ter spare, he goes ter his reg'lar chewin' joint 
an' finds d'at all d'er seats is gone, d'is is d'er only place where he kin 
git tick an' he^s busted, he calls his fav'rit waiter an' d'er 'gee' says, * Sorry, 
but * nothin' doin' ; now he mus' eat an' git back on d'er job or lose it, 
so er idea hits him in d'er * t'ink-pan ' an^e makes liis han's inter er 
maggiefone an' shouts, ' Ladies an' gents, d'ere's er big whale jus' bin 
caught, it's down t'er d'er. wharf an' it on'y costs er nickel ter see it an' 
d'ey is on'y goin' ter keep it fifteen minutes.' Der hull crowd rushes out 
an' down d'e street, he sees d'em runnin' an' says ter hisself, kinder 
surprised like, * Gee ! it mus' be true ' an' so he runs after der bunch to 
see der whale w'ot's on'y in his mind. Now d'en, we is all in er good 
humer an' if d'at guy w'ot butted in '11 keep his yawp shut we kin per- 
ceed. W'ot's d'at?' (to an imaginary joker near the buggy which ele- 
vated * Bowery' from and above the concourse). You's don't see me clean- 
in' axle-grease? W'ot d'ye you's t'ink er d'at? I s'pose if I kin clean 
axle-grease, d'at you's'll ^z// buy ? 'This with a fine ring of sarcasm,' I 
got er good min' ter come down d'ere an raise er new bump on d'at 
'coco' ov you'rn. W'ot? say d'at agin', why yer big 'fat-head,' you's 
ever try ter come up here an' pull me off 'n d'is stand, you's'll find 
d'at I'm on'y d'er flag stashun on d'er way ter der cemetary. 

A serious faced individual in the party then asked 'Bowery' if his 
eradicater really could remove axle-grease. ' Bowery ' could hardly hide 
the smile of satisfaction on his features, but responded quickly. 

" It '11 remove anyfingr 

" VVell, let's see you do it then ! " came from several. 

" Yeh ! go ter all d'at trouble er pullin' der wheel off 'n der waggin be- 
hind me an' you's guys gi' me der laff." 

"No,"' says the sober-faced man. "I'll give you my word that I'll 
make it worth your while. I particularly need a cleanser of that sort, I 
don't believe, candidly, that there is such a thing in existence. I don't 
wish to imply that I doubt your word, but, if you have anything that will 
remove axle-grease stains without the aid of boiling water, your fortune is 
made. T[ do not question for a moment but that every gentleman in this 
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assemblage will buy from one to f ve packages each should you prov« 
to him that what you claim is true.** 

This so worked on the feelings of the crowd, that they, almost to a unit, 
assured * lk)wery ' of their willingness to purchase all of his stock. 

" Well, I'll do der best I kin. but you's guys must settle, man is made 
er dust, so (ItT bible says, but dust always settles an* some men neV'erdo. 

* IJowc-ry ' descended from his point of elevation, saying as he did so: 

" One er you's guys go an* git me er basin er clean water.*' 

"It cannot be hot or even warm water,*' interposed the sad-faced one. 

" No," said * Bowery * ** 1*11 do d*is on der squar er not at all. Will 
some one git er dean hankershef, w'id no marks on it? ,I'm doiu* d'is 
'cause I need der money.** And as he unscrewed the wheel, " I*m like der 
kid w'ot lived in er house where der back fence run agin* er orfun home 
fer odder kids, der wuz er barrel er apples in der kid's yard an* his mad- 
der noticed d'at der barrel wuz gittin' empty too quick, she calls der son 
in der house an* he puts up er plea in extenuwashun. His ma says, ' ain't 
you'se eatin* er lot er apples fer er small kid? ** 

"*Yeh * der kid says, 'I gotto.* 

"'Are you's dead sure?* says der ol* gal. 

" ' Sure * says der kid right back, ' it's er pipe, I jes* gotto eat alll kin 
stuff down.* 

" * But why? * is der ol* dame*s * come-back.* 

" * *Cause,* says der young hope an* joy. * Der orfuns need der cores.' 

By this time, the wheel had been released from the end of the cross- 
bar, someone handed * Bowery * a spotlessly clean handkerchief and one 
other had returned with a tin basin of ice cold water, this latter * Bowery' 
passed around for inspection and holding the handkerchief aloft he said: 

" Behol' der * blow-rag,* clean as der driftin* snow, spotless as der con- 
stertushun ov der United States an' now watch der perfesser. I take 
my hat off ter der United States an* d'at makes me t'ink, ter take off yer 
hat, er mark* onc't says ter me, says he, * be a gent, alius take off yer 
hat at der proper time an* place.'* 

He was immersing the handkerchief in the oily, ill smelling grease of 
the wheel during this, daubing it faithfully and smearing the linen from 
edge to edge. 

"Der proper time an* place ter remove der hat? d'at's der questshun, 
an* now I'll tip yer off, Wi'dout lookin' in er book er etikett, jes* off der 
reel, der proper time and places ter lift yer * lid ' is, when moppin* Jer 
brow, when takin' er bath, when eatin', when goin ter bed, when takin' 
up er colleckshun, when havin' der hair trimmed, when bein* shaved an' 
shampued, when scratchin' der -' noodle ' an' when standin* on yer head." 

Leaving the ground, he mounted the carriage once more, the basin 
having been returned to him, he held the linen aloft and then soused it 
into the ice-water, only to bring it forth after an interval, as white and 
clean as it was originally. -^ 
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It was passed from hand to hand as expressions of wonder were heard 
and someone started a slight cheer. Hand after hand was reached up to 
the salesman and as rapidly as his nervousness would permit, ' Bowery ' 
passed out his marvellous cleanser, he did not keep silent for a second, 
but kept up a running comment of talk and stories. 

*' Notice der tremblin' in me han's, gents? I got d*at from er ol' man 
onc't who said d*at he'd never talk no more. His wife cured him ov der 
habit, she used ter listen ter every t'in' d'at he got off, he wasn't * wized- 
up' tei* d'is 'till one night er frien' tole' hirft d'at when a wife listens ter 
every word a man says, it's er sign d'at he's talkin' in his sleep: Funny how 
er woman '11 change er guy's hull life, I know er pome on d'at : 

" * He used ter drink er lot, until 
He married her, an* d'en, 
Like lots er married men I know, 
He never smiled agin,.* " 




"behol' der 'blow-rag,' glean as der driftin' snow." 

D'is gettin der coin makes me feel all ter der rosey. Dere's er book 
called * June,* it's er magazine, dey got er page wo't talks erbout money 
an' er ^ geezer * wuz tellin' me erbout it an' tells me ter read ' Money 
talks in June,' I tole' him d'at if it talks in June, d'at it keeps up er hull 
lot er beefin* all der res' ov der year also an' likewise. Der bes' ov d'is 
er cleaner wo't you's is buyin', it ain't like medicine, d'is stuff will do der 
real work, an' medicine is on'y give to der patient ter keep him amiised 
while nature cu^es their sickness. I met er coon in jail onc't an' he wuz 
jes' gettin' Irew an' comin' out an' er frien' meets ifp w'id him an' says, 
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* Well, * smoke,* you*s is out at las* an* I hopes you*s don't do no more 
stealin', did d*ey make er hones' man out*nyou's?* And der coon says, 

* Sure 'nuif, Tm hones* now, dey made me hones*.'* 

"'How?' 

" * Made me work ma haid off in de shoe shop, nailin* pasteboard onter 
shoes fer soles, yessir, dey made me hones'.* ' 

"Now, gents, I'm sold out an* I made so much talk erbout d'is big 
bargin* w*ot I been givin' you's d'at I got ter git me t*roat filed down. I 
can't put yer 'hep* ter der secnet, but Til be aroun' ergin' an* sell yer some 
more, I'm like der woman who said d'at she wuz'n't ashamed ter tell w'ot 
her age wuz, but she won't tell w'ot it />." 

The solemn man extended his hand to * Bowery ' and said : 

" I'm a man, and I know another when I see one. I'm a man.** 

' Bowery * seemed * stumped ' for the first time in my recollection. 

The stranger reiterated as he squeezed * Bbwery's ' big paw again, " I'm 
a man." 

At last ' Bowery * found voice. " Aw f so'm I, but I don't go 'round 
belly-achin' erbout it. With this he drove off. 

" * Bowery ', I asked him next day, * What made that wheel squeak so 
as you drove off? * Did you take off too much of the axle-grease? * 

" Bowery, w'ot made d'at wheel squeak so? " he mimicked me. "-Gee I 
it you noticed it, w'ot der you's t'ink der livery-stable guy 'cracked' at 
me when I put der horse up, he made der biggest yelp I ever heard an' I 
had ter show him d'at dere wuzen't no axle-grease on der t'ing nohow. 
Yer see ter make der game work right, I had ter take out all der axle- 
grease an' put in tar-soap instead, dat's der on'y t'ing d'at would come out 
in ice cold water." 

" How about the gentleman who was so good to you and*to whom you 
lent all your energies so as to lead him on? " 

" Lead /lim on? gee ! d'at's der bes' I ever heard; why d'at guy? his 

* monaker * (name) is * Slick Hogan,* one er de foxiest handshakers in der 
business ; he wuz broke an' wanted to stall fer me so's I could hand him 
der price uv er meal an* er place ter kip (sleep), didn't he do it gran'? " 

" How much did you pay him? " 

"T'ree big iron men." 

"Iron men?" , 

" Yeh, t'ree silver dollars. Cheap, too." 

I sighed. 

" I know w'ot yer t'inkin' erbout,'* said ' Bowery,' " but it's der las' time 
and wuz worth der fall from grace. I got ter git d'is show on its feet. 
I'll never see * Slick* agin' an der actors won't starve now. I got emuff 
to run d'is gag right. Now don't git noivous, I'll do w'ot's right. Noives 
is no good. I went inter er town one' where I knowed der clerk uv der 
hotel, der place wuz all filled up an' me frien', der clerk, wuz sorry, "but 
couldn't do narthin'. I * bullied ' him along until he weakened an' toF 
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ne d'ere wuz er room on d'er top floor, but in der nex' room wiw er ol' 
timer who wuz all right so long as he could sleep, d'er trouble wyz, d'at if 
mybody woke him up, he'd make a big noise an' keep everybody else 
iwake an' mebbe jiot quitvtalkin' erbout it fer d'er nex' ten years. I tol' 
i'er clerk, d'at I'd keep quiet an' so he took me up ter d'is room. Hr 
put his finger ter his * kisser ' an' sez, * Quiet,' an' I says * Sure,' in er 
{vhisper,an' he goes down stairs agin'. I sneak inter d'er room an' cross 
)ver ter d'er burey an' step on er loose board in d'er floor an' s'help me, 
ne heart stands still, see? I guv d'is guy me woird an' d'er fus* t'ing I 
cnows, I breaks it. D'en I lay me collar an' tie on d'er burey an' sneak 
)ver ter d'er bed an* strike anodder board w'ots * dippy ' an' d'is makes 
ne mad an' so I sneak ter d'er bed an' sit on d'er edge an' take cff 
me shoe, even d'er bed creaks, an' I git off one shoe an' gits ter 
t'inkin* 'bout w'ot I'll do to-morrer, an' who I'll do, an' I'm holdin' 

i'er shoe by d'er string an' t'inkin an' t'inkin an' d'er furs' t'ing 

I knows, d'er dam* string slips an' d'er heavy shoe comes down on 
d'er floor — bump — makin' er loud noise. Now I'm sure d'at der guy in 
d'er nex' room is * on ' an' goin' to make er * beef,' an' listens, * narlhin' 
doin',' so I gits inter bed w'id all me clothes on an' leavin* d'er odder 
shoe on too, falls ersleep, I been asleep erbout er hour when I hears — 
'rap, rap, rap, at d'er door. I listens an' d'er knockin' comes agin'. I 
sits up, w'id me hair sittin' up too, an' d'er sound comes agin', * Rap-rap- 
rap — * I speaks out an' asks, 'Well, w'ot jere want?' an' d'ere answer 
comes from d'er nex' room :" 

" Say, fer der love ov Heaven, drop d'at odder shoe, I want ter go ter 
sleep." 

I admitted it was a strong case of weak nerves. 
5 
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CHAPTER XIIL 

I ASKED him if he wanted to meet the members of the companjr umi 
explain the change in management. 

" Who goin' ter do d*er 'splainin*? " 

" You, I suppose ? " 

" Yer got anodder 's'pose comin', I ain't no manager, I ain't never gom* 
ter git ter d'er top so fas* as all d'at, you*s is d'er main gazabo- I*m liktJ 
d*er firs' moustache a feller grows an' d'er nioustache is like er cow's tail 
When er guy is gittin' his first moustache, he is growin' dowa an' so is tt 
cow's tail, an' me I'm growin' down, not up — d'at is, not ^o's yer could 
notice it. You's do d'er spielin' t^r d'er bunch an', * Willie Wise,*' will 
Stan' by an' do d'er great applause ack ; 'sides, d'er is som'pin* I waut 
ter connect yer w'id, d'ere's er case in d'is show w'ot's knowed me f er ci 
long time now, an' " ■ 

* Bowery's ' face turned a deep crimson. ^ 

" See? " he went on hurriedly. " She Hkes me, I don't know why an' I 
ain't got no learnin', an' she kin t'row er swell bunch er talk, 1 wamier 
make good w'id d'er show firs' an' mebbe, mebbe- — See ? it's d'is way, 1 
wanner be, no^/e, like pianos, you know, gran' upright an* square — d*en— 
mebbe — mebbe " 

" Which one of the company is it? " * • 

"Bundle." — 

"Bundle?" 

" Well, d'at ain't her right ' monaker,' it's der name I guv her, an' I'm 
scared ter let her know d'at I own d'er show, ril scrap w'id any rough 
neck d'at yer put me agin' but when it comes ter d'is 'peach', I ain't no 
black crow, I show d'er white feather, I got er streak er )Tller in me when 
I git near her d'at is er yard wide, why if I cut me finger, I'd bleed 
yeller. Why is er dirty man like flannel? " 

" I haven't the faintest idea." 

" Don't he shrink from washin' ? " • * 

" Yes, of course." 

"D'at'sme. I shrink." 

" Why don't you go right up to her and tell her what you want? " 

" She'd git res'less Hke er * bunch ' in er church when d'er ^ sky-pilot^ 
talks too long, if I tried ter hand 'er any uv d'er ' jiink ' w*ot I got in 
here" (tapping his chest vigorously). '• I'd overdo it, like d'er preachefi 
an' — someone says, ' What is he preachin' erbout?" an' someone else 
says, ' He? why I can't make it, I don't know w'ot he's preachin* erboutj 
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he ought to preach erbout half an hour ; an' d'er poor guy doin' d'er 

* he kin' an' preachin' ter beat hell." 
** That's a little hard on preachers." 
'* Ain't d'at w*ot d'ere preachin' fer? ter beat hell?" 
" Well, we'll go around and see the company, we'll get them altogether ; 

t%ht about this time, they're rehearsing." 
We found the company assembled and going through the lines and 
iness of a new play. I introduced ' Bowery 'a§ the new ' Angel ' at his 
request, he shook hands with each one and in his awkward way tried 

p tnake amends for his personally known shortcomings, when he came to ' 

he soubrette, he stammered like a schoolboy; the soubrette went white 
d tiien crimson and the next thing I knew she was in * Bowery's ' arms 

Ittering half articulate cries. ' Bowery ' turned to me apologetically and 
Id, " D'is is * Bundle,* " as though that explained everything. Holding 
e girl close to his breast, he said : " W'ot j'ere cry in' d'at way fer? " 
She swallowed a lump with difficulty and answered : " It's the only 

way I know how to cry, besides, I'm not crying, I'm gurgling with joy." 

* Bowery ' didn't seem to care a continental darn for the rest of the 
company or the remarks and smiles, neither did * Bundle ' apparently, as 
I judged by her next remark. 

^ " After you Jeft, I wanted to find you in the worst way." 

" So yer joined d'is outfit an' started around d'er country, well yer 
couldn't picked out er worser way." 

" What did you leave me so suddenly for ? " 
. "I didn't had no coin an' I wanted ter be fixed so's I could get me 
. hand inter me jeans an' out agin' w'idout usin' er monkey-wrench ter git 
: it open." 

" There are lots of things better than money." 
" I know, but yer got ter have d'er money ter buy d'em." 
" Why didn't you come and see me before you le^ft? " 
" I didn't want ter call an' have yer say, ' Leave yer name an' address 
an' * if we need yer we'll drop yer er line.' " 
"And you can say /haf, after saving my life? " 
"Ah! nix! cut it out." 
She turned and faced the company. ". Ladies and gentlemen, I want 

to introduce him all over agin,' this is Mr. James " 

" Weisenheimer," put in * Bowery,' which made the company laugh as 
is their wont when the owner of the show jests. 

" Well," continued ' Bundle,' " his last name isn't necessary, but he has 
another — and it's ' Hero,' he saved my life at the risk of his own and 

that isn't a press-agent's yarn either, he's the best aad dear " 

* " Bull-con, bull-con," interrupted ' Bowery,' yeh ! I'm d'er 'riginal hero, 
I kin save anybody's life, why I saved d'er life uv er cockroach onc't an' 
d'er little *tike* wuz so grateful d'at he came ter my house w'id all his 
feimbly ter t'ank me an' now d'er house is full er d'em." 
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" rn tell them about it whjptber you like it or not/* went on * Bundle.' 
'* He saved me from a mad dog, the beast was coming at me with his 
horrible jaws wide open and frothing like a ah .*' 

" Like er glass er * suds *. — I mean er glass er beer." 

" And this noble fellow grabbed a pitchfork and stabbed that vicious 
monster right through the head, the only thing I was sorry for was that 
he hurt the poor crazy beast. Turning to * Bowery * she asked, " Why 
did you stick that pitclifork into the dog? why didn't you use the 
other end?** 

"Well, why didn't he come at me wid der other end?" . 

" He saved my life anyway and I'll never forget it.*' Looking up into 
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" LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, I WANT TO INTRODUCE HIM ALL OVER AGAIN, 



James's or rather * Bowery*s * face *till that individual choked and mur- 
mured, 

" Don't yer make me seasick, I bin in er town where d'ey got narthin* 
but clams and I eat so_ many uv d*em d'at I rise an' fall w*id d'er tide." 

"Now please let me tell them your name?" 

"'Wot's d'er juice? d'ere's nartin' in er name, er Rosenstein by any 
odder name ud git d'er coin jes' d'er same if he come from Jerusalem, 
I gotto go out and git shaved, me face feels Hke er hair mattres d'at*s 
had d'er knife run acrost d'er top so's d'er stuffin' ud show. Gents and 
Dames, cork up d'er rehearsin' t'ing and come out an' feed yer faces, 
d'is is on me an' yer kin go as far as yer like, take in d'er ' lookout ' an 
play me 'bot' ways ter d'er middle." 
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During the meal I told the performers that the show was on abound 
basis and would probably remain on the road for an indefinite period. 
There was nothing positive about this statement as I mentally felt it, but 
it put the artists in a pleasant frame of mind to enjoy the best meal 
probably they had had in days. ' Bowery ^ did not stint on anything, 
in fact he increased each order until I thought he would never stop, I 
did not know how strong his ' bank roll ' was, but I felt confident of 
/itm, I could not fathom 'Bundle's* affection for him and could not 
understand whether she cared for him because of himself or as one 
human being would for another who had conferred a lasting obligation. 
The woman of it ' sensed ' the matter in a different light probably. 
Rosse says, ' Equality does not exist, w6 become what we are through 
evolution,* and ' The instinct of the thoroughbred is to be relied on, 
in preference to the dray.* Again, ' It calls for a great woman to 
follow . a man mto disgrace or challenge false criticism because of a 
higher goal.' 'Bundle' might have been great or had some higher 
motive, I never found out, but she looked both and carried conviction. 

I was so submerged in pleasant thoughts over * Bowery's ' little 
romance that I forgot where I was. A loud laugh awakened me from 
my trance, it was caused by one of ' Bowery's ' stories which were rolling 
off his tongue incessantly, he seemed to have a fund of them almost in- 
exhaustible. 

" Er college * guy * comes home from d'er season's learnin* and yer 
know d'ese boys is 'pally,' see? When d'er turm is ended, one er d'em 
gives er invife ter anodder an' takes him ter his home, d'en d'er nex' turm, 
d'er odder ' guy ' does d'er same t'ing ter der foist one. Well, d'is happens 
onc't w'id der ' guy ' who had d'er son uv er Dutch Prince fer er pal an* 
he's ' nutty ' over d'is ' bolognie ' feller an' invites him ter his home, v/bich 
is er swell ' joint * up d*er Hudson an' built like er palace an* d'er 
Amurikin lad wants ter show off ter d'is furriner — well, d*ey gits home an' 
d'er ol' lady waits fer d'em in d'er front room an' she's ' plugged ' up in 
bot* listeners ; you know, ' hearers', ' wings *, ' fiaps-on-der-sides-er-d*er 
* noodle,* aw ! ears, ears. So d'er son interjooces d'er gold-filled prince 
an* says, says he, * Mudder, I want yer ter take er ' knock-down * ter me fren' 
an' pal who*s come here fer er vacation. He's d'er son uv er ' main- 
squeeze *, in Urope an' d'at don't hoit him none, his name is Hennie 
Gobenergobbeniefobberman. An* d'er mudder, w'ot can't hear good, she 
bows, sorter-like yer lookin' fer er pin on d'er floor an' says, ' S'pose yer 
fren' knows d'at I'm out'en d*er * runnin ' w'id d'is ' bum * hearin' er 
mine?* an' d'er son says, 'Sure t'ing, mudder.' So d'en she 'pipes ' up, 
'An' 'course he won't ' belch * if I asks him fer ter repeat d'at name? " 

" ' Sure, d'at's a* right, d'er name is Hen. Gobenergobbeniefobberman.' 

" ' Well * 'chirps ' d'erol' dame, I know 'tiz ridikerlus, but my hearin' is 
so bad. * You's knows d'er way d'em swells talks? like ice-cream on d'er 
top er cream puffs, d'ey kin put er knife in yer ' slats ' polite like an' yer 
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die wUd er hope d'at d*ey * stick yer up * some more. Well, she makes 
d'is 'crack' erbout beia' *bum' on d*er listen an* wants d'er name^'put 
across * once more. So d*er son says agin', * Der name is, now listen, 
mudder, I know d'at it's a ' hard monaker ' fer any * guy ' ter ' hoi' 
down ' an' I know d'at yer tough on d'er listenin t'ing, but I'll ' spring ' it 

slow an* loud d'is time. Hennie Gobenergobbeniefobberman d'yer 

•git' it?' 

D'er ol' ' dame * laffs an' noddin' her ' nut,' says, — ' 

" ' My hearin' is gettin' worster an' worster d'an never before, I know 
it's silly of me ah' it's funny too. I mus* confes' d'ough, d'at I can't 
hear anyt'ing but Hennie Gobenergobbeniefobberman an' d'at of course 
can't be anybody's name.' Arvi d'en she tol' her son ter stop makin' 
funny noises an' tell her d'er fren's r^^/name." 

That night we had a packed house, the story of the love affair had 
reached the ears of a local ' scribe ' connected with one of the papers and 
the show ' boomed ' from that one performance. Whether it was because 
more vim was shown by the artists, or whether it was brought about by 
one of those unexplained freaks of fortune so well known and so little un- 
derstood by the average manager, I am unable to say. 

* Bowery's ' love-making progressed as did his language, he never abso- 
lutely escaped from the thraldom of current slang terms, but diction 
became almost a mania with him. 

" 'Bowery,' I said to him one day, after a prosperous week, " 'Bowery ' 
or I should say, Mr. James " 

" Nix, d'at ' Bowery,' * handle ' is good 'nuff fer me, d'at's d'er name 
yer * nailed ' me w'id when we furs' connected an' ' it goes ' now.^* 

" Well then, * Bowery,' I'd like to know where you got the nerve to 
'swing' the show on a five dollar bluff? " 

" ' Bundle ' wuz d'er furs' cause an' d'en I'm used ter takin' chances, 
tell yer how I got started d'at way. I worked w'id er pal onc't an* one 
day I made ten cents, now we bot' wanter er drink er * booze,' an' ten ' 
cents wouldn't git two drinks, I wouldn't go ter one of d'em cheap 'joints ' 
an' me pal said, * Let's go inter er ' dump ' an' take er chance, order 
one drink an' let it stan* on d'er bar, mebbe som'pin' '11 happen. Well, 
we done d'at an' while d'er drink wuz on d'er bar, a stranger walks in an' 
we says ' good mornin' ' an' he says ' good mornin' ; an' I ask him 'if he 
won't join us, which he done, an' seein' d'er one drink on d'er bar, he 
I'inks d'at we'd had our'n an' drinks d'er * booze ' down, d'en we 'chirps' 
er while an' d'en he says, * What'U yer have w'id me? an' wesa>s *d'er 
same,' an' he orders d'er drinks all 'roun', d'en he talks er little more an' 
sayin' good mornin' agin* he walks out, me pal toins ter me an' says, 
'It worked great, didn't it?' D'en after t'inken er bit he says, * It 
wuz takin' er great risk d'ough.' An' d'at's d'er furs' lesson I ever had 
in noive." 

" But a man couldn't keep up on nerve if his heart wasn't in the 
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right place, he iright be successful for a time, but the fall would 
come sooner or later. Crookedness is bound to come to a bad end. 
If you're all right and have to recourse to schemes but later make 
amends, I think that though the old sores may find you out some 
time, the better a man gets the better chances he has to succeed." 

."D*at*s er fine 'spiel' an' I agree w*id yen D'er wuz ti 'bunch' er 
sports givin* er spread ter anodder bunch an* d'ey ordered lobsters, d'er 
oV feller w*ot run der fish stan* listens good ter d*er talk er d'er sports 
'til d'ey asks if d'er lobsters is sure fresh. ' Art you* se sure d'ey is fresh? ' 
says d'er sports, kinder * kiddin' d'er man and d'er man fooks at d'er 
kidders an' says, , * Young man, d'em lobsters is all right, but if you'se 
sports ain't all right, d'em lobsters is goin' ter fin* it out.' 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

' Bundle ' had undertaken the schooling of ' Bowery ' and one day I 
caught them with a large slate between them, * Bundle * had written 

* Cat/ ' Dog,' ' Man,' and * Bowery ' was doing his utmost to spell the 
words out and tell the meaning of each one. Jed Flannagan, one of the 
company, was an interested observer of the scene, when * Bundle ' came 
to the word * Hen,* ' Bowery' failed miserably. Be it known that while he 
was willing to learn, his pride was such, he assured every one around him 
that his education was a thing to be proud of ; as a matter of fact, he didn't 
know how to read or write until ' feundle ' took him in hand. She wrote 
out in big letters * H-E-N.' Flannigan saw * Bowery's ' perplexity and in 
the semi -shadows of the stage, made an effort to imitate a chicken. 

* Bowery * looked up at him now and then, watching him carefully, he 
tried to catch Flannigan's drift without apparently meaning to do so. 

"Now then, 'Jim,' what does H-E-N spell?" asked 'Bundle.' 

* Bowery ' saw Flannigan watching and going, through what was sup- 
posed to be a faithful imitation of a hen and passed off his lack of knowl- 
edge by saying : 

" Pipe Flannigan, learnin' er new dance." 

Then dawning intelligence lit his features as Flannigan began to scratch 
the floor with his toe, pushing some imaginary gravel back. 

"Jim," admonished 'Bundle,' pay attention to what I'm saying, what 
does H-E-N spell?" 

" Oh ! 'scuse me, Flannigan had me goin' fer er minute, w'ot does uhi 
spell?" 

" H-E-N." 

" Oh ! d'at's easy, H-E-N spells rooster." 

We tried to make him change his style of dress and included in the 
list of instructions, the wearing of gloves. He wouldn't hear of it, claim- 
ing that with gloves on he couldn't spit on his hands in case of a fight. 
One cold winter day, we were making a town the approach of which was 
spanned by a bridge crossing an ice-bound stream, the weather had 
moderated from the early morning freeze and men were at work cutting 
ice in the river. ' Bowery ' gazed long and earnestly at the operation and 
then said, " D'at guy on d'er top er d'er ice, is got ercold job, but it mus' 
be awful tough on d'er feller underneath." 

We were making money with the " troupe " and things looked nice and 
comfortable for the future, I had saved some money and I knew * Bowery' 
had also. I asked him one day how things were looking financially. 
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" Well, I *goin' South ' (banking) w'id all I kin git me 'mits * on. Yer 
knew I'm goin* ter git married soon an* I need all I git." 

"Married?" . ^ ' 

" Sure ! I ain't mueh oh d*er ' gab/ but I kin make er dollar now an* 
d'en. I don't need er million." 

" What would you do if you had a million? " 

" Buy er alarm clock and time it fer six o'clock in th' mornin* " 

"What, that whole million for an alarm clock? " 

"Oh! I'd buy odder 'gags' too, but d'er firs' t'ing ed be er alarm 
clock, an' d*en when it begins ter ring in d'er mornin' I make er face at 
it an' tell it ter 'back up' an' toin over an' go ter sleep agin'." 




" OH ! d'at's easy, H-E-N spells rooster." 

" I'm glad you are saving your money." 

" ' Bundle ' saves it fer me, some women put d^ere money in stocks, but 
she puts it in her stockings." 

" She's a very fine girl." 
• " D'at ain't no idle dream, she'd toin any man's head, especially when 
she crosses d'er street on er muddy day." 

." So you are going to be married ? I'm glad to know it ; but, isn't this 
rather quick work? " 

"'Quick?' say, how long d'er yer s'pose it ud take er man sitting ol 
er cane-bottom chair, ter fin' out how long it took er man ter know how 
. ter put all d'em holes in d'er chair an' put straws aroun' d'em?" 
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" What's the answer? " 

" D*er ans*r is, d*at I can't wait ter fin' out d'er reason. I want ter git 
' Bundle ' fer me own. I knowed er man onc't who stopped at er hotel 
an' didn't pay his bill, at las' d'er landlord* wanted ter give him d'er gran' 
bounce an' tol' him d'at he couldn't afford ter keep him any longer, 'so 
d'er guy says, * Well, sell out ter somebody w'ot kin.' " 

" Meaning that the lady won't feel like waiting? " 

" Oh ! it ain't d'at, I mean d'at er man mus' make a ' break ' some 
time, no matter what it costs him ; I'm * stuck,' dead stuck on her an' 
she knows it, an' I'm goin' ter * make good * w'id her, it's a big jump 
ter make, but like all jumps, it's much Httler after you make it d^en it 
looks before. Talkin' about jumpin'. Er Irishman run fer er ferryboat 
onc't, d'er boat wuz jes' leavin' an' d'ere wuz 'bout free feet, showin' d'er 
water between, an' him bein' excited, he jumped furder d'en he ought, 
d'is landed him way up on d'er boat amongst d'er chains an' horses, 
pickin' himself up, he looked back at d'er distance, d'er boat was erbout 
forty feet out by now, he says, scratch in' his head, * Howly jabers,' w'ot er 
long jump ! ' If I lose her I lose everythin' an' I ain't takin' no chances, 
now is d'er time, I don't wanner be like d'er milkman who said d'at his 
cows' milk wuz full er water 'cause d'er cows got caught out'n d'er rain. 
Prepare fer er roast, don't make excuses after." 

" You're a philosopher." 

" Mebbe, I don't know, but I do know w'ot I want, an' Td radder be - 
w'ot I am d'en Rockefeller." 

" Rockefeller has a dollar to every one h^ir you have on your head." 

" Yeh? well I got er dollar to every hair Rockefeller has. on his head." 

" I guess you'll get along all right and when the wedding cpmes off I 
want to be best man." 

*• You'll be d'ere w'id * bells on,' you hear me ? but d'at bes' man t'ing 
don't go w'id me, I mean d'at d'ere ain't no bes' man, here. Take er 
funeral, a lady is watchin' d'er carriages goin' past an' says, ' My ! who is 
dejid?' an' her fren' says, * Mr. Johnson.' * Is that so? which Mr. 
Johnson? ' * Why, d'er one in d'er hearse.' " 

"You have the right ideas, * Bowery.' " '' 

"T'anks ol' pal, 'you're d'ere ' everv time. Why don't you'se git 
'hitched?'" 

" Oh ! I don't know. I knew a widow once and came very near it." 

" Don't marry no widder." 

"Why?" 

" D'ey kin git married too easy." 

"How is that?" 

" Dead men tell no tales." 

I told * Bowery ' that marriage was a serious proposition and that it 
wasn't all milk and honey. " Sam Jones, the revivalist, once stepped 
down from the rostrum at the close of one of his sermons and ad^dressed 
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those present. ' I want all the women in this crowd who have not spoken 
a harsh word to their husbands for a month past to stand up.' 

One old woman on the shady side of seventy, stood up. * Come for- 
ward and give me your hand/ saM the preacher. ' Now turn around and 
let the audience see the best-looking woman in the country.' After taking 
her to her seat he asked her how long she had been married and she said 
she had never had a husband. The minister then asked that each and 
every man in the audience who had not spoken a harsh word or harbored 
an unkind thought towards their wives for a month past to stand up. 
Twenty-seven great big brawny fellows hopped up with the alacrity of 
champagne corks. 

'Come forward and give me your hands, my dear boys.' 

Jones gave each a vigorous' shake, after which he ranged them side by 
side facing the audience, he looked them over carefully and addressing 
the audience said, * I want you to look at the twenty- seven biggest liars in 
the State ! ' So you see, somebody gets it sometime'^ 

" Oh 1 " rejomed * Bowery,' " I ain't ' wooden-headed ' er nuff .ter t'ink 
we ain' goin' ter'have some * rough-houses ' but if it's * up ter me,' d'ey'U 
be few ev d'em. Yer kin bet yer little ol' white ally, d'at I'll try an' 
' cough-up ' all d'er good behavior I got in me * box er tricks ' an' d'en 
when d'er time comes fer er * battle ' mebbe she'll 'member d'at I wuz 
tryin' to do d'er right t'ing onc't. 'Cause I know it's got ter come some- 
day, an' when it does, I'll go 'roun' an' lie erbout it same as d'er twenty- 
seven. I guess George Washington wuz d'er on'y guy in d'er hull woild 
w'ot never ^ol' er lie, but Washington went inter politics when d'er country 
wuz still new an* didn't hav' no real chance ; 'sides, Bundle ain't got no 
mudder, never knowed w'ot er mudder's love meant, 

* Of all d*er luxuries uv life 

D*ere*s one above all odder, 
*Tis when a man gits-married 
Ter er girl w'ot has no mudder.' 

D'at lets me down easy, too. Let's git away from d'er subjec*, — makes 
me feel like I ain't doin' d'er right t'ing, d'is talkin' behin' her back. I 
hate ter talk 'shop' anyway, like d'er Jew says ter his brudder, 'Abie, 
give me a little fire.' And Abie takes d'er cigar out of his brother's 
mouth and says, ' Oh ! don't always be talkin' business.' I got anodder 
po'me, an' after I tell it ter yer, we'll go an' git er bite er ' chuck.' 

* We went inter er restaurant, 

Meself and Mary Drew; 
Mary had er little lamb 
An' I had Irish stew.' " 

* Bowery ' had a steak and when the waiter brought it, ' Bowery ' said, 
" Say ! w'ot do yer cook w'id here? " 
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The waiter told him that all food was cooked by electricity. 

" Well, take dis steak back an' give it anodder shock, it ain't dead 
yet." 

Getting a little more particular about your food lately, ain't you, 
'Bowery'?" 

" Now, I don't want yer ter t'ink d'at I'm gittin' * stuck ' on meself, 
but * Bundle ' says d'at good food, well cooked, nurses d'er brain ; no, I'm 
d'er same an' alius will be, don' t'ink d'at I been eatin' er lot er dried 
apples an* got all swelled up, it ain't so. I hate d'er guy w'ot lets d'er 
screws out'n his * lid ' so d'at his * coke * gits big. Why, would you's 
believe me? I seen er ' rummy' in er swell 'caff' washin* his hands in' er 
little bowl er lemonade one day an' it made me so disgusted, d'at I could 
hardly drink mine." 

It was some days after this and ' Bowery ' had been in advance. " Got 
ter * take er fall ' out'n d'is advance ' gag ' if I'm ever goin' ter be one 
advance agent, soon's I learn ^er write, I kin- do me own 'press-work.' 
See?" 

He cstme to me, his face twitching, and with much hesitancy said — 

" Bundle's bin readin* er story 'bout er ' mug ' w'ot's bin tryin' ter send 
er turtle t'rew d'er mail, now she wants ter send er elephant, yer don't 
t'ink she's 'nutty,' do yer?" 

Family ties evidently were just gripping ' Bowery ' in anticipation, his 
thoughts for the future were galloping backward, or rather forward -and 
the sense of protection as well as possession had him ' roped and thrown,' 
even before marriage, this augured, well or bad according to the way ypu 
looked at it. ' \ 

" Have you the story? " I asked him. 

" Yeh, ' Bundle ' says d'at if d'ey kin tnake all d'at trouble over a little 
mud-turtle, it ud be awful funny ter try an' send sompin' big, like er 
elephant or er train er cars." 

He handed me the following, written by Le Sueur Lyre for the " Pin- 
hook Correspondent." 

" Halver Trelawney, postmaster at ' Pinhook,' was much perturbed in 
spirit because someone had left a mud-turtle with proper postage afifixed 
to his shell and with the address reading St. Paul. He was not sure as to 
the proper handling of this unusual consignment and called up the postal 
inspector in St. Paul, using the long-distance telephone. The following 
conversation took place : 

" Hello ! Is this the post-office inspector at St. Paul? " 

A feeble, uncomprehending answering " hello " was the response. 

" Is this the post-office inspector at St. Paul?" he shouted ag^in. 

"Yes, what's wanted? Hurry up ! Who is this speaking?" 

" This is, the post-master at Pinhook. Do you hear me? "- 

" Yes, oh, yes. Well, what can I do for you? " 

" I want to know is a turtle mail? " 
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"Turtle male? Whafsthat? 

" Yes. Is it? Is it mail- 

" How*s that'? Say, it over again." 

" Is a mud-turtle mail? " 

" Sure ! Some of 'em are." 

" How ? Some of them mail? " 
• " Yes, of course. Why? " 

" Tve got one here that wants to go to St. PauL'' 

« H'm ! it'll take a long time." 

"What— what is that?" 

« Oh, nothmg. To St. Paul, you say ? " 

" Yes. Can I forward it? " 

"Say, what's this all about, anyway? " 

" What section is it under ? " 

"What?^* 

" Section, which section? " 

" Sex? You said it was mail." 

" Postal-law section, not sex." 

" Say, let's have that again — say it all over. Commence fresh.** 

" Well, dear me ! is it proper for mail ? is it mail at all ? Will it do for 
mail? Is it like bees ? Queen bees are mail, you know." 

" What ails you, man? Is this a puzzle? Queen bees are not male at 
all. You are away off. What do you want to know, anyway? " 

"For heaven's sake, haven't you got the idea yet? Somebody wants 
to send it to St. Paul. Can I send it? " 

" Say, this is awful ! Why not send it ? Send it for all of me." 

" Would it go first or second class? " 

"Neither, of course. It wouldn't be a passenger — it would go by 
freight or express." 

"How— How's that?" 

" Freight or express." 

" Freight? Express? Send this kind of mail that way? " 

" Say, cut 'that out I Tell me what you want or ring off. I'll faint 
away in a minute." 

" Is it mail? Tell me that first." 

" We had all that before, we went over it all." 

" Well, that's what I want to know, is it mail? " 

" Some of them are, of course, and some are not." 

"Which are?" 

" What? I can't get that." 

" Which are Which are?" 

" Louder 1 Which are what? " 

" Wait a minute, please." 

The postmaster hung up the receiver a moment, and then, returning, 
took it down again and called over the wire in a subdued tone : 
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" Say, it don't make any diflPerence now, anyway. My dog just got in 
and ate the mud-turtle." 

" Thank God I " said the inspector fervently. 

' Bowery * was watching me curiously until I finished reading, " Well? " 
he asked. 

" It's a good story," I answered. 

" I know, 'cause * Bundle * read it^ter me, w'ot's d'er answer? Is she 
' stringin' me?" 

" No, she wanted you to hear the story over again and learn to read it 
yourself. Spell it out and get in your head some more of those good* 
things you are springing all the time." 

"Oh!" 

That ' oh ' was significant, * Bowery ' was deeply thoughtful for at least 
a minute. 

" Does gettin' married at * high-noon * mean, takin* er twelve ter one 
chance?" 

"Not exactly, why?" 

" Oh ! nuttin'." 

" What have you in your mind now? " 

" Say ; d'er telephone is er great invenshun." 

"Are you going to telephone someone? " 

"Yeh, 'Bundle'." 

"What for?" 

" She's bin kiddin* me, I want ter let her know d'at I'm wise." 

" But, why the telephone? " 

" Er guy kin say an)*t'ing he likes over d'er telephone an' he don't have 
ter run." 

"What are you up to now?" 

" Er ' dame * don't take no trouble w'id er guy, I mean d'at she don't 
try ter git leamin' in his nut, 'less she t'inks er hull lot er him, does 
she?" 

" Well I should say not." 

" jyen * Bundle ' likes me ? " 

" A whole lot." 

"Would yer doit?" 

"Do what?" 

' Bowery ' turned the color of an Australian sunset. " Ask her ? '• 

" Haven't you asked her yet? " 

" Not right out loud, I bin* sayin' it ter meself." 

"To yourself?" 

" Yeh, an' every time d'er answer is d'er same." 

"Why, I thought it was all settled? " 

" Well, mebbe, I did make yer t'ink so, but ' Bundle/ ain't said narthhi' 
yet, she ain't asked me." 

" She hasn't asked you ? " 
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"No, yer see, we had er 'scrap' an*- she toP me»d*at anytime I had 
anything ter say ter her, I gotto ter 'poligize furst, so I t*ought d'at Td 
get busy an' wait 'till she toP me I could 'poligize. 'Cause she said I 
couldn't 'poligize 'till she asked me ter." 

"Oh!" 

* Yeh, d'at's w'ot I said." 

" What do you think you will do ? " 

" Git ter d'er 'phone an' a a tell her ter ask me ter 'poligize 

an' d'en— — a a tell her d'at I don't care if d'at leadin' man does 

put his arm aroun' her in d'er secon' ack.*' 

" So this was the trouble, ' Bowery * was jealous and wanted to cinch 
matters at once." 

" ' Bowery,' what are you going to say to her over the 'phone? " 

"Wot I tor yer." 

'"Is that all?" ., 

" Well, I fought d'at I could kill two chippies w'id d'er one stone. I 
wuz goin' ter ask her ter ' splice ' me at high noon." 

** That's a good idea and a bad one too." 

"Why?" 

" I think she'd like it better if wou went right to her and told her face 
to face. She can't say more than ' no ' and she might say yes. Don't 
give her a chance to say no as she might do over the 'phone ; talk right 
to her, don't give her a chance to edge in a single word until the end. 
Keep your presence of mind about you like the captain during a skirmish, 
he won out with his men, he didn't know how silly he sounded, but his 
command over himself made the others think him the real thing. His 

orderly sergeant came to him and said * captain, we are entirelv out 

of ammunition.' * What ! entirely out of ammunition? ' * Yes, sir.' * Then 
cease firing,' said the captain." 

" D'ere's no sense in d'at." 

" Neither is there in a man when he's making love, you simply have to 
' take the bull by the horns * so to speak, make her think you are in earnest 
BO matter how silly it sounds to you. Go right up to her and say 

"Sayw'ot?" 

" Oh ! I don't know exactly what I might say one thin^ and an- 
other man something entirely different. Make love and at the same time 
don't, — that sounds like a paradox." 

" W'ot's er paradock?" 

" Oh ! ,a paradox is anything inconsistent, for example, when a girl 
says, ' Now, Charlie, it's really time for you to go home ! and at the same 
time holds so tightly that he can't get away that's a paradox." • 

" Talk, eh? I kin'do d'at, ' Bundle ' says d'at I like ter hear meself 
talk. She says d^at if J had d'er habit er lalkio' in me sleej^ I'd sit up 
all night ter listen ter meself/' 

"Tell her that if she refuses you, you will never love another woman. , 
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"I did." ... 

"What did she say?" 

" Would 1 swear d'al, if she took me.'* 

" Oh ! you're all right, she won't say no." 

*• I tor her d*at all d'er woild loved her lover." 

"What did she say?" 

" D'at 1 hadn't met her oV man yet." ^ 

* Bowery * was < in for it ' with his lady-love and I did not dare advise 
any heroic measures. To * butt-in ' meant trouble for me later* 

"Say ! I alius fought d'at it wuz bes' ter let d'er ladies. have d'ere own 
way?" 

" You don't have to /ef them, they wUl anyway, just be polite andiet 
ii * go at that ' it'll win out every time. A certain young woman came 
into a big piece of money and immediately she concluded that she needed 
a horse, so she sent for a dealer in that sort g^f. thing. What she didn't 
know about horses would stock a horse-ranch, but she tried to make the 
dealer believe she knew a// about them. She asked the dealer to bring 
her a sample of equine stock and upon his arrival, wejit out to size up her 
new fancy and pass judgment. She walked all around the animal as she 
had seen professionals do." 

" * Is he well trained? ' she enquired, with the air of a jockey. 

'^ * Certainly, miss,* replied the dealer. * She is well gaited and fine 
in harness.' 

" * Um, um,' said the girl, * is she all right in the boots ? ' 

^* ' Yes, miss,' gasped the dealer, * but, you see, I've only got shoes on 
her fore feet.' " 

He said that because, really, he didn't know what else to say. 

The girl laughed merrily. 

" * I noticed that, but you couldn't very well have put them on her five 
feet, could you ? * she giggled. 

" * I mean, miss,* stammered the dealer, ' that she is Only shod on the 
fore feet.' 

" * I understand,' she said seriously ; * but that ran be cured without 
any difficulty, can't it?' 

" * Very easily, indeed, miss,* assented the dealer, with a great sense of 
relief. 

" * She seems all right in her fore shoulders, but her. hind shoulders 
don't seem quite right,' suggested the girl. 

" ' There's nothing the matter with her there,' asserted the dealer. 
* She's perfectly sound.' 

" ' There is no danger of her withers being spavined, is there ? ' she 
inquired, carefully. * I've seen horses like that, and they always make 
me nervous.' 

" ' No danger in the world, miss,' the dealer assured her. 

" ' How old is she ? ' inquired the girl. 
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By this time the dealer knew his customer, and was confident. 

" * Being a lady, miss,' he smiled, ' I'd rather not tell her age.' 

** * How considerate of you ! * she said, earnestly, * I'll take her.' 

" So you see, ' Bowery,' that he won out by being polite, now it isn't 
polite' tp pi:opose to a lady over the telephone." 
- " So, d'at's your advice? " 

" Yes, as far as I can advise you. Advice is easy to give, but it is some- 
times dangerous to follow, what i^iay cure one man may kill another, the 
only time that I know of where both advisor and advisee found themselves 
in the same boat, was when a farmer met another on the road. 

" * Waal ! ' said he, * I want tqw know what tew dew with my horses, 
goldarn 'em, they e^t mor'n I kin afford tew buy for them. Kain't yew 
tell me what tew feed 'era on so's I won't have tew pay out so much? ' 

*' ' Walt Whitman says, * thet yew kin teach any animal tew eat any thin' ; 
sp I'm going tew feed my horses on sawdust,' said the other. 

" ' Thet's cheap enough, ef yew kin git 'em used to it.* 

" Two weeks later, they met again. The one who had advised the 
feeding of sawdust to horses, waited for the other to speak. 

" ' Did your horses gii used tew thet sawdust treatment? ' he asked. 

"/ Yep ! ' said his informant. 

" ' Waal ! ' responded the first speaker. * Mine got used tew it too, 
but consarn him, jest as he wuz gitting used tew it, he died.' 

" ' So did mine. Gid-dap.' And off he drove as did his friend. 

It is hard enough to keep up with the world on your own hook without 
making mistakes. Here, listen to this, I got it out of * Success ' 
Magazine : 

" * A. jolly young chemistry tough 
While mixing a compound of stuff, 
Dropped a yiatch in a vial, 
And after a while 
They found his front teeth and one cuff.' " 

J' I guess rdj)etter drift along an' let t'ings go d'er way d'ey wanner, 
•you might 'git away' w'id d'er gag d'er way you's kin do it, but I gotto 
play er diff'rent way," murmured ' Bowery.' 

To complicate matters, * Bundle ' accosted me that night before the 
performance. ^^ 

** What's the matter with * Jim ' these last few days?" 

" Nothing that I know of, why? " 

" Do you think he really and truly care& for me ? " 

*« I think he worships the ground you walk on." 

'^ Why doesn't he show it then?" 

*' What has he done now? " 

<* Said he wished I was a centipede, stole my rubbers and when I asked 
for them, brought back one, one day, and the other the next day." 

''Well?" 
6 
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" Well, isn't that enough ? " 

" You told him not to call or speak to you without your permission." 

" Oh ! " with a blush, " did he tell you that V' 

** And then stole your rubbers." 

" Yes." 

" And brought back one at a time ? " 

" Yes." 

" And said, he wished you was a centipede, this would give him an 

excuse to call ." 

" Why ! bless his dear old heart, I'll make up with him right away.'* 




THEY BOTH CAME TO ME SHORTLY AFTERWARDS AND BEGA^ TO TELL 
ME WHAT A FINE * FDCER ' I WAS. 



They both came to me shortly afterward and began to tell me what a 
fine * fixer ' I was. I had to stop them, saying that after this, they would 
have to understand each other more. I was through, or the first -thing I 
knew I would say or do something for or against the one or, the other 
which would make an enemy of one or both. Like the tall, thin man 
who had had enough of a certain game. He was walking down a steep 
hill one cold day at a quick pace. A piece of ice under the snow caused 
him to lose control of his feet. He began to slide and was unable to 
stop. At a crossing half-way down he encountered a big fat woman. 
The meeting was so sudden, and before either could stop the collision, 
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that both were sliding down hill together, the fat woman on top. When 
the^ bottom was reached and the woman was trying to regain her breath 
and her feet these faint words were borne to her ear: Pardon me, 
madam, but you will have to get off here. This is as far as I go." 

" No,'* said * Bowery,' " I ain' like der mean guy who went an' had 
flintier at er docfor*s house, eat so much d*at he got indigestion an* d*en 
wentlter anodder doctor's ter git cured." 

" But how are we to get along without you? " said * Bundle." 

"Oh I'll be around, buy I don't want to mix up in your love-making, if 
you want a lot of points, buy a paper of pins. You are on the way now 
and the more you are together, the faster you will roll, I don't want to be 
An the way. One of the rules of war is, that it is death to stop a cannon- 
ball." 

" Well, pard," spoke up * Bowery,' " I asked her jes' now." 

" How did you ask her? " 

" Like Jack Frost said ter der flower, ' Wilt thou? ' " 

And what did you say, * Bundle ? ' " 

" I wilted." 

" HuUy smokes ! " ejaculated * Bowery,' " I wuz near scared sick." 

"Why ! you silly fellow," said * Bundle,' " I was only waiting for you 
to ask me, if you hadn't done it soon, I was going to do it myself. I'll 
bet you in another century, women will have the rights she is fighting 
fqr." 

" I don't care if she has," returned ' Bowery.' 

" Do you really mean it? won't you care at all? " 

" No," grinned ' Bowery.' " I'll be dead d'en." 

" Any time you think things are going wrong, think twice before you 
speak once, or if you must say something mean, do so under your breath, 
like the careful bishop's coachman. The latter had driven his master to 
lunch with an old crony and had occasion to stop in the stable for a 
while, during this period he came in contact with the man in charge of 
the stable. While the. two men were conversing, the bishop had found it 
necessary to call the attention of his coachman to a detail or two and 
visited the stable in person. When the order was given the coacKman 
replied :— 

" * Yes, my lord, I'll attend to it, but a big fat old guy like you don't 
need to giv6 me orders, I know my business.' 

" The resident coachman stared aghast at this lack of respect and was 
much mystified to see the bishop nod his head, smile and walk away in 
apparent pleasure, paying no heed to his servant's gross rudeness. 

" ' Do you always talk to the bishop like that? ' 

" ' Of course,' was the answer. * Never let myself be bullied by these 
people. Does 'em good, my boy. Don't be bluffed by anybody. Why 
the bishop's given me two rises in a year, not to mention presents on 
every birthday and Christmas.' 
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" The next day the bishop's friend gave some orders in person to his 
coachman. 

" * All right, sir/ said the man, * Til see to it at once. A fool like you 
can't be depended upon for anything.' 

" To his surprise he was immediately dismissed, and in great indignation 
repaired at once to the bishop's coachman for an explanation. i 

" * See what you've done for me ! ' he cried. * 1 got no raise, I got 
bounced right off the reel.' 

"'Serve you right,' said the other. *You ain't no judge of men. 
Didn't I tell you the bishop couldn't hear a cannon if it was shot off 
alongside his head ? ' • 

" Like an Irishman I once knew," said ' Bundle.' '* He went to a 
certain friend and told him of a mutual acquaintance, saying — * I called 
him a coward.* 

" * You called a coward ? ' 

" * Yes, I did.' 

" * And what did he do to you ? ' 

** * Do to me? Why, nothing, what could he do? he's a coward, I told 
him so and that's all there is to it.' 

*' * He must be if he let you call him one.' 

" * \Vell I did, and the next time I see him, I'll say it out loud.' 

"Yes, you'll have to share and share alike, be generous," I suggested. 

" * Oh ! there won't be any trouble about that,' they both chorused. 

" Don't be like the little boy whose mother gave him a piece of pie 
and said to him : * Johnny, share it with your sister properly.' 

" * How is that, mother? ' 

" * Offer her the larger piece.' 

" * Here, sis, you share it.' 

I suppose, now, that ' Bowery ' and * Bundle ' have made up their minds 
to travel in double harness, I should close up my book. /Bowery' — 
and I stick to that name because should I disclose his real identity, he 
would never forgive me. He is well and favorably known to most of you 
who read these pages. His diction, these latter days, is so unlike that 
which marked him earlier in life, that I doubt your knowing him from the 
style of his conversation. His magnificently fitted offices on Broadway 
have been the scene of more than one star's beginning. For myself, well, 
I never need want for a ' job ' so long as ' Bowery ' holds the popular esteem 
of the theatrical ' trust. ' One more tale in passing and I am through, it 
illustrates the foolishness of judging by externals, it is also very apropos, 
for, should I have * turned ' * Bowery ' down when I first encountered him, 
this collection of yarns would never have been compiled, nor would I have 
ever had the satisfaction of thanking my lucky stars, that * Bowery ' had 
come into my life. The story, changed only a trifle 'from its original 
form as first written by J. D. Brayshaw of London, England, runs as 
follows : 
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• *' Well, dear, what news?" demanded Mrs. Grandly, as hef lord and 
master entered. 
. ** None," he answered, flinging his hat down savagely. 

" But the ship " 

" Arrived two days ago. No such name among the passengers." 

" But his letter says plainly, * Shall spend New Year's day with you. 
This is the " 

" First, and he's not here. Perhaps he meant next New Year." 
. " What's to be done ? Oh, I could cry ! Everything was going so well. 
The news that Uncle William was coming from abroad has acted like a 
charm. Even Lambkin, who swore that he wouldn't let us have another 
pound of beef has been most obliging. It's just horrid of him to go and 
upset things like this at the last moment." 

" Can't be helped," sighed Grandly, philosophically, picking up the 
paper. 

" But what's to be done ? " 

*^ Put your party off;" 

** How can I ? in less than an hour the guests will be here. What will 
people think? That horrid Bileson, whom you insisted upon inviting be- 
cause you owed him a few dollars, will say that it was all done purposely. 
It's disgraceful of your uncle." 

^' Perhaps he missed the boat ? * 

** Then he might have " 

*' Walked, I suppose," said Grandly, sarcastically. 

He, himself was disappointed and annoyed. He had looked forward to 
the arrival of his wealthy relative to tide him over many small difficulties. 
His wile's irritation, like salt applied to his wounded temper, made the 
smart harder to bear. 

Mrs. Grandly was about to make some angry retort — when steel strikes 
steel the sparks will fly — ^but at that moment the maid entered to an- 
nounce, " A gentleman to see you, sir." 

** Show him in at once," cried Mrs. Grandly, adding, as the girl withdrew. 
" Algerhon, I believe he's turned up after all." 

Her exultation was cut short by the return of the maid, followed by a 
sharp, fussy little man, who awaited the girl's departure, and then with a 
little preliminary cough began, " Hem ! sorry Mr. " 

" It's no use coming for the rent to-day, Thompson. Let's see, there 
are four months due " 

.''And a half." 

" Oh ! well, leave it for a few days — say a — er^-two weeks and I'll 
settle ! " 

" Hem 1 Sorry, landlord very imperative." 

" Look here, I'm expecting my uncle from abroad, and " 

" Ha ! very glad v-e-r-y glad indeed — inconvenience only tem- 
porary.'* 
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" Inconvenience? what the devil do you mean? " 

" Hem ! deputy sheriff — sorry, but you can soon pay an d ■ ^ 

** But, confound it you don*t mean-^^ — " 

" Must sorry orders imperative." 

" Oh ! Mr. Thomspon " began Mrs. Grandly. 

" Sorry, madam — hem ! — hate to distress a lady, but, he — he," he snig- 
gered, " at times mine is a distressing business." 

" I suppose you consider that a mighty good joke," said Grandly, turn- 
ing on him. " I call it very bad taste." 

" Tut, tut, my dear sir ; no offense — no — oblige you as far as I can — 
won't trouble to take an inventory of the furniture and things — ^just leave 
the man. Perhaps you'll be able to raise the wind, and then, puff, out he 
goes like a candle ! " 

And having, with many apologies, introduced his assistant, the little 
man fussed himself out, leaving Mrs. Grandly in a flood of tears on the sofa, 
while her husband stood, with his hands thrust deep^ into his pockets, 
glaring at the minion of the law. 

" Well," he said, at length, " this is a nice thing isn't it? " 

" Lord bless your heart, sir," said the man. " There's no reason for 
feeling bad about it. The creases'U come out. Why I've been broke 
ten times and had my household good$ replevined nine times, yet here I 
am as hale and hearty as ever." 

*' You'd better go down to the kitchen but how the devil am I going 

to explain this thing and your pi;esence to the servants? " 

" Algernon," said his wife, starting up, " I've an idea." 

" Wonderful 1 Well, what is this offspring of a fertile brain? " 

"The man I asked you to hire from Higgins's- ". 

" I have hired him." 

" Oh ! how tiresome of you. You are always doing something you are 
not wanted to do." 

" But, it was your wish." 

" Yes, but don't you see — if you'd only been considerate enough to forget 
him, this man " 

" Yes, I see, but two men would be too many," said Grandly, with a 
mocking laugh at his own bad joke. 

" It's all very well," said his spouse, " for you to stand and jest. Per- 
haps you will show a way out of this difficulty." 

" I haven't the ghost of an idea." 

" There is no occasion to assert the obvious. But something must be 
done. Mr. 1 don't know your name." 

" Gadd, mum — Isaiah Gadd." 

"Well, Mr. Gadd, we are expecting friends. It will be veiy fncon- 
venient to have you here. Couldn't you go home and come back to- 
morrow, or " 

" Not to be done, mum — not to be done." 
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" But how am I to explain your presence here? " 

" Well, mum," said Gadd, a broad grin spreading over his face, " if I 
may make so bold, I have a idea. Suppose now, I was a relative ? It's 
a thing IVe done more than once. Suppose I was a gawdtather, or a 
coiisin, or a uncle.*' 

"Eureka?" cried Grandly, slapping his thigh. "The very thing. You 
shall be Uncle William from abroad." 

Six o'clock found Mrs. Grandly resplendent but anxipus. The guests 
had arrived, cook had achieved a perfect triumph. Grandly had announced 
that the wine was " not so bad, considering the price," the table sparkled 
and gleamed as the lights rested on crystal and silver, but there was still 
a fly in the amber. 

" That fellow from Higgins's has not turned up," she whispered to her 
husband, a& she passed him in the hall. " I believe you forgot him, after 
all ! " 

" Indeed, I did not," he asserted, stoutly. ^ i 

" Well, he's not come. If we'd only known, that Gadd man might 
have " 

" Too late ; you've told them he was here ; there's no backing out" 

" Unfortunately, not. I do hope he'll behave decently." 

" Oh I he'll be ^lU j;ight, dear. To be sure, my clothes are a little tight 
for him, buj; he doesn't look so badly, and they'll forgive any little eccen- 
tricity remembering that he has just arrived from abroad." 

" Pm sure I hope so," said his wife, as they returned to their guests. 

Presently, however, Mr. Grandly was recalled by the maid with the 
information that there was a man in the hall who said he was expected. 

" He's arrived, my dear. You see, I did not forget," said he to his 
wife as he passed out. 

" So," he said as he entered the hall, "you have arrived at last? " 

" Yes ; here I am," answered the man, cheerily. 

" About time ; I thought you had forgotten the engagement altogether." 

"No, but " 

" There — -there > there's no time to waste in apologies. Dinner will be 
ready shortly. You can wait, I suppose? " 

" Oh ! yes, I can wait a bit." 

"By the way," said Grandly, eyeing the man's tweeds, doubtfully, 
"Where's your dress-suit? " 

" Dress-suit? " replied the man. " Rubbish of that sort never troubles 
me ; I can eat just as well " 

" Tut, tut, sir ! What you may do in your circle is one thing, here, it 
is quite another matter." 

" But, my dear-—" 

" Disgraceful, sir, to come here in such a costume. Susan, let this 
man have my cast-off dress-suit and a clean white tie. As soon as the 
guests are ready dinner may be served." 
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" But, Mr. Gran " 

" Tut, tut, tut ! " cried Grandly, silertting him, as he hurried away, 
leaving Susan to instruct him in hi^ duties, while he departed to give a 
few last hints to Gadd ere he introduced'him to his guests. 

" Ladies and gentlemen," said he, entering the drawing-room with 
Gadd in his wake, " let me introduce my uncle to "you. Mrs. Vavasour — 
my uncle.** 

Mrs. Vavasour, am elderly lady with a gold-rimmed eyeglass and an 
exalted idea of what was due to gentility, gave him an acid smile and a 
most elaborate curtsy. 

" Bow — bow ! ** repeated Grandly, tugging his coat-tail to remind 
him. 

" Here, hold on, old man, you'll rip it off," he expostulated. 

" Bow, man, bow." ^^ 

"Gadd obeyed, bowing clumsily again and again, grumbling as he rose. 

** They won't stand much^f this, I can hear the stitches going." 

" Miss Simperton," said Grandly, addressing an angular young lady. 
" My uncle." 

" So delighted," she simpered, " to meet you, Mr. " 

"Gadd, mum, Isaiah G " 

A vigorous tug at his coat-tail brought him to-e^-pause while his host 
filled up the gap with — 

"Grandly — William Grandly. Flickers — my uncle — Mrs. Flickers.'* 

" Here, I say, nephew," said Gadd, endeavoring to follow \k\^ instmctions 
made him to be amiable to the ladies, " that won't wash. Ladies first g,ll 
the time — what do you say, Mrs. " 

A nudge silenced him and he was carried away to be introduced to 
other members of the party. 

Presently the gong sounded, small talk stopped, and a look of interest 
lighted up each face. 

" Say, mister," said Gadd, to Bileson, who happened to be his" neighbor, 
" what was that alarm ? " 

**That, sir," said Bileson, "is the dinner-gong," adding, to himself, 
"The man's a perfect boor." 

" Oh ! I see,", answered Gadd. "The signal for grub. Well, I don'l . 
know how you feel, but I'm ready to eat a live dog." 

"Uncle," said the hostess, who was pairing her guests, "will you 
escort Mrs. Vavasour? " 

"Oh, come, I say," said Gadd. "That's comin' it pretty strong, ain't 
it? No offense to you, mum," addressing the lady in question; " but I 
think both our courtin' days are over." 

" Sir ! " she said, fixing him with her eyeglass. 

" Give the lady your arm, you fool," whispered Grandly, giving him a 
dig with his elbow. 
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" Oh ! all right," said he, realizing that he had made a blunder. ** Mrs. 
Vavasour — my arm." 

^ The lady, with an air of offended dignity, accepted the proffered sup- 
port, and way was made to the dining-room. 

Gadd, who had never seen such a spread, feasted his eyes on the table. 
Presently his eyes fell on the serviette folded into a pyramid beside his 
plate. Deeming it a good opportunity to win back Mrs. Vavasour's favor, 
he turned to her with a smile and said, " Is this your ^ nose-wipe, mum ? ' " 

" Ugh ! " she exclaimed, angrily, turning from him. 

'* Oh ! well, it ain't mine," he cried, then holding it high in the air, he 
yelled, " Who's lost a * nose-wipe '? " 

Grandly glared, Mrs. Grandly colored like a peony, while the guests 
became deeply engrossed with their menu cards to hide the suppressed 
smiles this awkward incident evoked. 

A diversion was caused by the entrance of the late arrival, looking some- 
what ill at ease in his unaccustomed garments. 

** Sorry if I've kept you waiting," he said, with a bow to the company ; 
then, unheeding the inquiring glances of the guests, he approached 
Grandly and asked, quietly, " Where shall I sit? " 
."Sit, sir?" said the host, in astonishment. "Sit?" 

** Yes, I usually sit at dinner." 

" Pooh ! pooh ! pooh ! " spluttered Grandly. " There's some mistake 
here. Do you imagine you came here as a guest?" 

" I understood so," said the man, in his turn looking surprised. 

*' No such thing, sir — no such thing, I wanted you to wait." 

"Wait?" 

** Yes, on my guests. You said you could wait." 

" Yes, for my dinner." 

" Do you mean to say you cannot wait on table? " 

** Never did such a thing in my life." 

"This is scandalous ! Why did you come here? You're a fraud, sir. 
There, I suppose it's no use getting angry. I'll let you into a secret. I'm 
in an awful stew, and a great deal depends on how this dinner goes as 
to whether and in what fashion I get out of it. Do your best. See 
that my guests want for nothing, and I'll double the fee you expected." 

A smile flickered over the old man's face, and his deep-set grey eyes 
twinkled ^s he answered : — " Very good, sir ; I'll do my best." 

Flickers, good-naturedly endeavoring to cover the awkwardness caused 
by the interruption, inquired of Gadd : — :" What do you think of New 
York, sir? " Our little city must have caused you some surprise — eh?" 

" Lord bless you, no. Why I've lived in New York all my life." 

" Except when you were abroad," hastily interrupted the host, en- 
deavoring to kick him under the table. 

** Oh ! of courSe, *cept when I was abroad." 
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The conversation at this point seemed a little strained and Gadd came 
to the rescue. 

" How are you getting along," he said, turning to Mrs. Vavasour. ** Let 
me advise some of this — it's prime. Waiter, a bit of the breast aa' sooie 
fillin' for Mrs. Vavasour." 

" Yes, sir," said the old man, hastening to obey. 

" Confound your silly head," is that the way to wait? don't you see 
you*re on the wrong side of the lady? Why when I served in a restau " 

" Uncle ! " roared Grandly. 

" Isn't he funny?" said the hostess, bursting into a peal of laughter; 
which didn*t seem at all natural. ** He is so full of humor." 

" You've travelled a lot, I understand, sir ? " said P'lickers, bent on 
promoting conversation. 

" Traveller ! " ejaculated Gadd, who was getting confused under the 
influence of the wine. " Traveller ! not me, I'm a deputy sherifif " 

" Oh ! " screamed Mrs. Vavasour, bending down and groaning. 

"My dear Mrs. Vavasour," cried the hostess, rushing to her aid. 
"What is the matter?" 

" The brute — the savage 1 " cried the lady, her eyes filling with tears. 
" The monster kicked my tenderest com." 

Inwardly blessing himself for having touched the wrong foot, and feeling 
the blush of guilt on his face, Mr. Grandly turned and angrily bade the 
waiter bring some water. 

"Yes, sir," said that worthy, hurrying forward with a ^tumbler of the 
fluid. 

" Come, dear," said Mrs. Grandly, taking it from him and appealing 
to Mrs. Vavasour. Just take a sip of this." 

" If the lady says I kicked her," said Gadd, " she tells a " 

The end of the speech was lost in a scream, for in his efforts to rise he 
knocked the tumbler out of the hostess's hand, and the contents descended 
in a flood upon the bosom of Bileson's shirt. 

" Clumsy brute ! " muttered that gentleman, angrily, as he mopped 
himself with the serviette. 

" I think, sir," said Flickers, stepping in as a peacemaker, " you wer^ 
about to tell us of your travels? " 

" No," said Bileson, eyeing the splintered bits of glass. "The gentle- 
man was showing how a deputy takes possession of articlesxrfr-^^ — " 

" Yes," said Gadd, detecting a covert sneer. " An' I've been in pos- 
session " 

" My uncle," said Grandly, taking him up sharply, " is a sheriff, and 
in possession of orders from his government^ orders abroad." 

" Were you in Australia or Africa? " asked Flickers. 

« Oh — er — Australia," hazarded Gadd. 

" You don't say so?" said Miss Simperton, with sudden interest, "I 
have a cousin in Sydney." 
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' " Had you a good passage? " asked Flickers. 

" Passage ? " said Gadd, pouring out a glass of claret. " Where ? " 
. "Home." 

"Home? oh! nothing grand, you see the front door opens on to 
the " 

Observing Grandly's warning glance, he stopped abruptly, and to hide 
his confusion gulped down the wine. Instantly his face underwent the 
most hideous contortions, and he spluttered out, " Ugh 1 Someone's 
filled the bottle with red ink." 

His funny grimaces set the table in a roar, which was brought to a 
pause by the maid entering and saying in an audible whisper, " If you 
please, ma'am, could you come downstairs ? " 

i( Why, what's the matter ? " asked Grandly. 

" Please, sir, cook's been at the brandy, and she says " 

" Cook can speak for herself," said that lady, bursting into the room. 
Approaching Grandly, she said : " Now, sir, what's it to be — puddin' or 
no puddin' ? " 

" Why, what do you mean, cook? " 

" Two months' wages due, or no puddin," said she, placing her arms 
akimbo. " That's my ultimopotamum ! " 

" Go downstairs," said Grandly, boiling with rage. You will receive a 
cheque to-morrow." 

" Cheque," sneered the cook." Much good that is, an' you with a 
deputy-sheriff in the house." 

" Go downstairs! " roared her master. " You've been drinking." 

" Have I? Well, I ain't had so much but I know what I'm doing. I 
can speak well enough." 

" Evidently," said Bileson. 

" An' see well enough. There's you an' there's missus, an' there's 
the Why, if it ain't that little beast, Gadd." 

" Do you know him?" asked Bileson. 

" Know him? Ain't I had to work myself to a shadder these five years 
because the little beast was too lazy to keep me?" 

" This is shocking," said Mrs. Vavasour, rising and making for the 
door. 

"Too dreadful for anything," said Miss Simperton, gathering her skirts 
about her and passing out. 

" Hark you, Mr. Grandly," said Bileson, " I regard this as an insult. A 
barefaced imposition. You'll hear from me to-morrow." 

" Good-night, old fellow," said Flickers, clapping him on the shoulder. 
" I'm deuced sorry ; good-night." 

Cook having scattered the company had herself withdrawn, and was 
holding a heated argument with the recalcitrant Gadd in the hall. Mrs. 
Grandly had flown to her room to seek solace in tears, leaving Grandly 
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Standing with his hands thrust deep into his pockets, staring blankly out 
of the window. 

** Never mind them," said the old waiter, touchhig him on the shoulder. 
" Those that were your friends will remain so ; for the rest, they are not 
worth keeping." 

"Pray, what business is it of yours?" said Grandly, turning sharply. 
"Who are you?" 

" Oh ! no one, — no one 1 " said the old man. " Only your Uncle Wil- 
liam from abroad." 
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